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BYRON. 
BY EDWARD KENEALY, ESQ. 
Like an archangel exiled for dark crimes, 

His spirit walk’d the earth in scorn and gloom, 

And where it smote, it smote like the Simoom, 
Deadly though beautiful. Yex there were times 
When his great soul shone out upon the world 
Jn all the primal brightness of her light, 

Ere from her starry throne to darkness huri'd. 

His songs were sweet remembrances of heaven, 

Dash'd with the scoffing spirit of sin and night 

In which he moved, and breathed and lived Yet even 

In his most mocking moments you could trace 

The beauty of the seraph, and the grace 

Which once beam’d round nim. Ruin could not blight, 
Nor sin th’ original marks of angel birth efface. 


MARLBOROUGH.—No. III. 


The campaign of 1707 opened under very different auspices to the Allies| 


from any which had prec ded it:—Bienheim had saved Germany, Ramilie-), 


had delivered Brabant. The power of the Grande Monarque no longer made 
Europe tremble. The immense advantage which he had gained in the outse | 
of the contest, by the declaration of the governor of Flanders for the cause of 
the Bourbons, and the consequent transference of the Fiemish for'resses into 
his hands, had been lost. It was more than lost—it bad been won to the enemy 

Brussels, Antwerp, Menin, Ath, Ostend, Ghent, Dandermonde, Louvain, now 
acknowledged the 4rchduke Charles fur their sovereign ; the states of Braban' 
had sent in their adhesion to the Grand Alliance. Italy had been lost as ra 

pidly as it had been won; the stroke of Marlborough at Ramilies had been re 

echoed at Turin; and Eugene had expelled the French arms from Piedmont’ 
as effectually as Marlborough had from Flanders. Reduced on all sides to bis) 
own resources, wakened from his dream of foreign conquests, Lovis X!V. now 


ferent, in point of discipline, from those that repelled the !egions of Napoleon, 
yet their native courage was the same, and they were directed by an energy 
and perseverance, on the part of the Czar, which never has been exceeded in 
warlike annals. What then must have been the capacity of the sovereign, 
who, with the resources of a monarchy not equalling those of Scotland at this 
time, could gain such extraordinary success over so powerful coalition, from 
ithe mere force of indefatigable energy, military ability, and heroic determina- 
tion ! 

Charles, however, had many faults, He was proud, overbearing, and opi- 
nionative. Like all men of powerful original genius, he was confident in his 
»wn opinion, and took counsel from nove ; but, unfortunately, he often forgot 
jalso to take counsel from himself He did not always weigh the objections 
against his designs with sufficient calmness to give them fair play, or allow his 
jneroic followers a practical opportunity of crowning bis enterprises wih suc 
cess. He had so often succeeded against desperate. and apparently hopelss, 
lodds, that he thought himself invincible, and rushed headlong inio the most 
\dreadful perils, with no other preparation tu ward them off bot his ow. calm- 
jvess in danger, his inexhaustible fecundity of resources, and the undaunted 


|}"@urage, as well as jatience of fatigue and privation, with which he had in- 


-pired his followers. It is surprising, however, how often they eatneswed him 
rom his difficulties; and even in his last expedition against Kussia, which ter- 
)mimated in the disaster of Pultowa, he would, to all appearance, have proved 


jsuccessful, if the Tartar chief, Mazeppa, had proved faithiul to his engage- 
iment. Like Hannibal, his heroic q alities had ins, ired a multifarious army— 
jcolluvies ommum gentium—with one homogeneous spirit, rendered them sub- 
ject to his discipline, faithful to his standard obedient to tis will. But in 
jsome particulars his private character was still more exceptionable, and stained 
}with the vices as well as virtues of the savage character. Though not habi- 
jtually cruel, he was stern, vindict:ve, and implacable ; and his goveroment has 
ineen stained by some acts of atrocios barbarity at which humunity shudders, 
jand which must ever leave an indelible stain uvon his memory 

| Louis XIV , in bis distress, was naturally anxious to gain the support of so 
powerful an ally, who was now at Vresden at the head of fifty-three thousand 


sought only to defend his own frontier; and the arms which had formerly bee: ||veveran soldiers, ready 'o fail on the rear of Marborough’s army. that threat 


at the gates of Amsterdam, and recently carried terror into the centre of Ger 


lened the defensive barrier of France in the tow Countries Every effort, ac- 


many, were now reduced to a painful defensive on the Scheldt and the Rhine |jcordingly, was m de t» gain Charles over to the Fren. h -nterest i he ancient 


These great advantages would, in all probability, notwithstanding the usva | 
supineness and divisions of the Allied Powers have led 10 their obtaining signa | 
success in the next campaign. had not their attention been, early in spring, ar | 
rested, and their efforts paralyzed by a new and formidable actor on the theatre) 
of affairs This was no less aman than Charles XII King of Sweden; who | 
after having defeated the coalition of the northern sovereigus formed for lis) 
destruction, dictated peace to Denmark at Copenbagen, dethroned the King o/ 
Poland, and wellnigh overturned the empire of Russia—bad now advanced his 
victorious standards iuto the ceutre of Germauny,and at the head of an army} 
hitherto invincible, fifty thousand strong, stationed himself at Dresden, where; 
he had become the arbiter of Europe, and threatened destruction to either of} 
the parties engaged in the contest on the Rhine against whom he chose to di. 
rect his hostility. 

This extraordinary man approached closer than any warrior of modern time- 
to the great men of antiqui:y. More nearly even than Napoleon, he realized) 


the heroes of Plutarch—a Stoic in pacific, he was a Cesar in military life || 


He had all their virtues, and a considerable share of their barbarism. Achilles 
did not surpass him in the thirst for warlike renown, nor Hannibal in the per- 
severance of his character and the fruitfulness of his resources ; like Alexan 
der, he would have wept because a world did not remain to conquer. Indefa | 
tigable in fatigue. resolute in determination, a lion in heart, he knew no fear 
but that of his glory being tarnished. Endowed by nature with a constitution) 
of iron, he was capable of undergoing a greater amount of fatigue than any o 
his suldiers : at the siege of Stralsund, when some of his officers were sinking 
under the exhaustion of protracted watching, he desired them to retire to rest,| 
and himself took their place. Outstripping his followers in speed, at one time; 


he rode across Germany, almost alone, in an incredible short space of time: at 
another, he defended himself for days together. at the head of a handful of at-| 
tendants, in a barricaded house, against ten thousand Turks. Wrapt up in the; 
passion for fame, he was insensible to the inferior desires which usually rouse} 


\tilance of France with Sweden, their mu: val causes of complain: agaist the 
|Emperor, the glories of Gustavus Adolphus and the thirty years’ war in «hich 
jthey had stood side by side; were held forth to dazzle bis smagin«tion or con- 
jvince his judgment. The Swedish monarch appeared ready to yied to th se 
jefforts He brought forward va ious real or imaginary grouncs of com, lamt 
jagainst the German powers, for infractions of the constitution of the empire 
jof which he put himself furth as the guarantee, as heir to the crown and faine 
jof Gustavus Adolphus, as well as for sundry insuits alleyed to have been com 

\mitted against the Swedish crown or subjects. These various subjects of com- 
|plaint were sedulously inflamed by the French agents; and the weight of 
|their arguments was not a little increased by the knowledge of the fact that 
they were authorized to offer Count Piper, the prime munister of Charles, 
|300 000 livres (£12,000), to quicken bis movements in favour of the ca: inet 
lof Versailles, besides bribes in proportion to the subordinate ministers of the 
\Swedish monarch. 

| Marlborough, as well he might, was extremely uneasy at this negotiation, 
‘which he soon discovered by secret information, as well as the undisguised re- 
iluctance of the German powers to furnish the contingents tor which they were 
|bound for the ensuing campaign. Indeed, it could hardly be expected that the 
Northern powers in Germany should send their chief disposable forces to swe}! 
|Marlborough’s army beyond the Rnine, when so warlike a monarch, at the head 
jof fifty thousand men, was in the centre of the empire, with his intentions as 
lyet undeclared, and exposed to the influence of every imaginable seduction. 
|He dispatched, accordingly, General Grumbkow, an adroit and intelligent di- 
iplomatist, who had been sent by the King of Prussia on a mission to the Allied 
jheadquarters, to Dresden, to endeavour to ascertain the real intentions of the 


||Swedish monarch. He was not long of discovering that Charles had assumed 


jan angry tone towards the confederates, only in order to extract favourable 
terms of accommodation from them, and that Muscovy was the rea! object on 
jwhich his heart was set. His despatches convey a curious and highly interest- 


or mislead mankind. Wine had no attractions, women no seductions for him :||ing picture of Charles and the Swedish court and army at this important jane- 
he was indifferent to personal comforts or accommodations ; his fare was as jture.* The negotiation went on for some time with varying success; but at 


simple, his dress as plain, his lodging as rude, as those of the meanest of his|| 


followers. To one end alone his attention was exclusively directed, on one|| * ‘* Count Piper said, ‘ We made war on Poland only to subsist ; our design 


acquisition alone his heart was set Glory, military glory, was the ceaseless! 
object of his ambition ; all lesser desires were concentrated in this ruling pas 
sion ; for this he lived, for this he died 

That his military abilities were of the very highest order, may be judged of 
by the fact that, with the resources of the poor monarchy of Sweden, not at 
that period containing two millions of inhabitants, he entirely defeated a coali- 
tion of Russia, Denmark, and Poland, headed by the vast capacity and perse- 
vering energy of Peter the Great, and numbering not less than forty millions 
of subjects under its various sovereigns. Nor let it be said that these nations 
were rade in the military art, and unfit to contend in the field with the de 
scendants of the followers of Gustavus Adolphus The Danes are the near 
neighbours and old enemies of the Swedes; their eqvals in population, dis-| 
cipline, and warlike resources. Thirty years had not elapsed since the Poles 
had delivered Europe from Mussulman bondage by the glorious victory of 
Vienna, under John Sobieski, over two hundred thousand Turks Europe has 
since had too much reason to know what are the military resources of Russia, 
against which all the power of Western Europe, in recent times, has been so 


jin Saxony is only to terminate the war; but for the Muscovite he shall pay /es 
jpots cassées, and we will treat'the Czar in a manner which posterity will hardly 
ibelieve.’ I secretly wished that already he was in the heart of Muscovy. Af- 
her dinner he conveyed me to headquarters, and introduced me to his Majesty. 
\He asked me whence I came; and where I had served. 1 replied, and men- 
oe my good fortune in having served three campaigns under your Highness. 
He questioned me much, particularly concerning your Highness and the En- 
glish troops; and you may readily believe that I delineated my hero in the most 
jlively and natural colours. Among other particulars, he asked me if your 
|Highness led the troops to the charge. I replied, that as all the troops were 
lanimated with the same ardour for fighting, that was not necessary; but that 
you were every where, and always in the hottest of the action, and gave your 
lorders with that coolness which excites general admiration. [ then related to 
{him that you had been thrown from your horse, the death of your aide-de-cam 
Borafield, and many other things. He took great pleasure in this recital, ns. 
made me repeat the same things twice. I also said that your Highness always 
ispoke of his Majesty with esteem and admiration, and ardently desired to pay 


signally shattered ; and though the soldiers of Peter the Great were very dif- 


lyou his respects. He observed, ‘ That is not likely ; but I should be delighted 
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length matters were brought to a crisis, by the King of Sweden declaring that! ling the enemy to an engagement on terms approaching to an equality, never 
he would treat with hee.» Marlborough in person. [potied to interpose with their fatal negative, and prevent any thing being at- 


This immediately led to the English general repairing to the court of Charles) tempted. They did this, in particular, under the most vexatious circumstan- 
XII. at Dresden. ‘He left the Hague on the 20th April accordingly ; and after||ces, on the 27th May, near Nevilles, where Marlborough had brought his troops 
visiting Hanover on the way, where, as usual, there were some jealousies to into the presence of the enemy with every prospect of signalizing that place 
appease, arrived at the Swedish camp of Ait-Ranstedtonthe 28th. The Duke, by a glorious victory. A council of war forbade an engagement despite Marl- 
drove immediately to the headquarters of Count Piper, from whom he received) borough’s most earnest entreaties, and compelled him in consequence to fall 
the most flattering assurance of the gratification which the Swedish monarch! |back to Branheim, to protect Louvain and Brussels. The indignation of the 


had felt at his arrival. 
whom he delivered a letter from the Queen of England, and at the same time’ 
addressed him in the following flattering terms :—**I present to your Majesty, 
a letter, not from the chancery, but from the heart of the Queen, my mistress | 
and written with herown hand Had not her sex prevented it, she would have) 
crossed the sea, to see a prince admired by the whole universe. | am in this! 
particular more happy than the Queen, and [ wish I could serve some cam-| 
paigns under so great a genera! as your Majesty, that I might learn what I yet! 
want to know in the art of war."’* 

This adroit compliment from so great and justly celebrated a commander. | 


He was shortly after introduced to the monarch, to) English general at this unworthy treatment, and at the universal selfishness of 


the Allied powers, exhaled in bitter terms in his private correspondence.* 
The consequence of this determination on the part of the Dutch field-depu- 
ties to prevent any serious operation being undertaken, was, that the whole 
‘summer passed away in a species of armed truce, or a series of manwuvres so 
insignificant, as to be unworthy of the name of a campaign. Vendome, who 
‘commanded the French, though at the head of a gallant army above eighty 
‘thousand strong, had too much respect for his formidable antagonist to hazard 
jany offensive operation, or run the risk of a pitched battle, unless in defence 
lof his territory. On the other hand, Marlborough, harassed by the incessant 


produced an immediate effect on the Swedish monarch, who was passionately! opposition of the Dutch deputies, and yet not strong enough to undertake any 


desirous of military glory His satisfaction was visible in his countenance, and| 
he returned a gracious answer in these terms :—** The Queen of Great Bri-| 
tain’s letter and your person are both very acceptable to me, and I shall always| 
have the utmost regard for the interposition of her Britannic Majesty and the 
interests of the Grand Alliance It is much against my will that I have been) 
obliged to give umbrage to any of the parties engaged in it. I have had just) 
cause to come into this country with my troops ; but you may assure the Queen 
my sister, that my design is to depart from hence as soon as I have obtained 
the satisfaction I demand, but not till then. However, I shall do nothing that 
can tend to the prejudice of the common cause in general, or of the Protestant 


religion, of which I shall always glory to be a zealous protector.” This fa-|' 


vorable answer was immediately followed by an invitation to dine with the 
King, by whom he was placed on his right hand, and honoured with the most 
flattering attention. In the course of the evening the conversation turned 
chiefly on military matters, in which Marlborough exerted himself with such) 
skill and success, that he had another long private audience of Charles ; and| 
before his departure, that monarch even exceeded his views, and declared that 
there could be no security for the peace of Europe till France was reduced to 
the rank she held at the date of the treaty of Westphalia 

Though the address and abilities of Marlborough, however, had thus removed 
the chief danger to be apprehended from the presence of the Swedish monarch 
at Dresden, yet other matters of great delicacy remained still for adjustment, 
which req aired all his prudence and skill to bring to a satisfactory issue. Not 
the least of these difficulties arose from the zeal of the King of Sweden for 
the protection of the Protestant religion, and his desire to revive and secure) 
the privileges granted to the German Protestants by the treaty of Westphalia. | 
As Marlborough justly apprehended that the Court of Vienna might take um-| 
brage at these demands, and so be diverted from the objects of the Grand Al- 
liance, he exerted himself to the utmost to convince his Majesty that the great 
object in the mean time, even as regarded the Frotestant faith, was to humble 
the French monarch, who had shown himself its inveterate enemy by the atro 
cious persecutions consequent on the revocation of the Edict of Nantes; and 
that, if this were once done, the Emperor would be unable to prevent any sti- 
pulations being inserted in favor of the Reformed faith in the general peace 
which might follow. Charles was convinced by these arguments, which, in| 
truth, were well-founded, and even went so far as to propose a secret conven- 
tion with England for the promotion of the Protestant interest ; a proposal 
which, so embarrassing at the moment when Great Britain was in close alliance 
with the Emperor, Marlborough contrived to elude with admirable dexterity 
Another matter of great delicacy was the conduct to be observed towards the| 
dethroned King of Poland, Augustus, who was also at Dresden, and of course 
viewed with the utmost jealousy the close intimacy between Marlborough and 
his formidable enemy Charles. Here, however, the diplomatic skill of the 
English general ove:came ali difficulties, and by skilfully taking advantage of 
his pecuniary embarrassments, after his territories had been ravaged and ex- 
hausted by the Swedish forces, and engaging that the Emperor should take a 
large part of his troops into his pay, he succeeded at once in gaining over the} 
dethroned monarch, and securing a considerable body of fresh troops for the| 
service of the Allies. By these means, aided by the judicious bestowing of 
considerable pensions on ‘Count Piper and the chief Swedish ministers, paid 
in advance, Marlborough succeeded in entirely allaying the storm which had 
threatened his rear, and Jeft the Saxon capital, after a residence of ten days, | 


/Operation of importance without the support of their troops, was reduced to 
merely nominal or defensive operations. The secret of this ruinous system, 
which was at the time the subject of loud complaints, and appeared wholly in- 
explicable, is now fully revealed by the published despatches. The Dutch 
were absolutely set on getting an accession of territory, and a strong line of 
‘barrier towns, set apart for them out of the Aus/rian Netherlands; and as the 
Emperor not unnaturally, objected, to being shorn of his territories, as a re- 
;muneration for his efforts in favour of European independence, they resolved 
to thwart all the measures of the Allied generals, in the hope that, in the end, 
they would in this manner prevail in their demands with the Allied cabinets. t 

It was, however, in the Low Countries alone that the selfish views and jeal- 
jousies of the Allies prepented any operation of importance from being under- 
taken, and blasted all the fair prospects which the brilliant victories of the pre- 
ceding campaign had afforded. In Spain the Allies had suffered a fearful re- 
verse by the battle of Almanza, which in a manner ruined the Austrian pros- 


| pects in the Peninsula, and rendered some operations indispensable, to relieve 


jthe pressure felt by the Allies in that quarter. Peterborough, whose great 
‘military abilities had hitherto nearly alone sustained their sinking cause in 


|Spain, had been deprived of his command in Catalonia, from that absurd jeal-- 


lousy of foreigners which in every age has formed so marked a feature in the 
‘Spanish character. His successor, Lord Galway, was far from possessing his 
military abilities, and every thing presaged that, unless a great effort was im- 
mediately made, the crown of Spain, the prize for which all contended in the 
iwar, would be lost to the Allied powers Nor was the aspect of affairs more 
‘promising on the Rhine. The Margrave of Baden had there died; and his 
‘army, before a successor could be appointed, sustained a signal defeat at 
Stodhoffen. This disaster having opened the gates of Germany, Marshal Vil- 
llars, at the head of a powerful French army, burst into the Palatinate, which 
|he ravaged with fire and sword. To complete the catalogue of disasters, the dis- 
putes between the King of Sweden and the Emperor were again renewed, and 
jconducted with such acrimony, that it required all the weight and address of 
|Marlborough to prevent arupture threatening fatal consequences, from break- 
jing out between these powers. 

| Surrounded by so many difficulties, Marlborough wisely judged that the 
most pressing danger was that in Spain, and that the first thing to be done was 
\to stop the progress of the Bourbon armies in that quarter. As the forces in 
ithe Peninsula afforded no hope of effecting that object, he conceived, with 
jreason, that the only way to make an effectual diversion in that quarter was to 
jtake advantage of the superiority of the Allies in Piedmont, since the decisive 
|victory of Turin in the preceding year, and threaten Provence with a serious 
ong For this purpose, Marlborough no sooner heard of the disasters in 
Spain, than he urged in the strongest manner upon the Allied court to push 
‘Prince Eugene with his victorious army across the Maritime Alps, and lay 
jsiege to Toulon. Such an offensive movement, which might be powerfully 
aided by the English fleet in the Mediterranean, would at once remove the war 
from the Italian plains, fix it in the south of France, and lead to the recall of a 
considerable part of the French forces now employed beyond the Pyrenees. 
|But though the reasons for this expedition were thus pressing, and it afforded 
ithe only feasible prospect of bringing affairs round in the Peninsula; yet the 
‘usual jealousies of the coalesced powers, the moment it was proposed, opposed 
insurmountable objections to its being carried into effect. fe was objected to 
ithe siege of Toulon, that it was a maritime operation, of value to England 


perfectly secure of the pacific intentions of the Swedish monarch, and having! |alone : the Emperor insisted on the Allied forces being exclusively employed 


fully divined the intended direction of his forces toward Moscow. 
The brilliant success with which this delicate and important negotiation ter- 


jin the reduction of the fortresses yet remaining in the hands of the French in 
ithe Milanese ; while Victor Amadeus, Duke of Savoy, between whom and the 


minated, naturally induced a hope that vigorous operations would be underta-||!mperialists the most violent jealousy had arisen, threatened to withdraw alto- 


ken by the Allied powers, and that the great successes of the preceding cam- 
paign would be so far improved, as to compel the Court of France to submit to! 


geather from the alliance, unless Eugene's army was directed to the protec- 
ition and consolidation of his dominions. The real reason of these obstacles 


such terms as the peace of Europe, and the independence of the adjoining||thrown by the Emperor in the way of these operations, was, that he had ambi- 
States, required. It was quite the reverse, and Marlborough had again the in-| tious designs of his own on Naples, and he had, to facilitate their accomplish- 
describable mortification of seeing month efter month of the summer of 1707|/ment, concluded a secret convention with Louis for a sort of neutrality or un- 

lide away, without one single measure conducive to the common cause, or iderstanding in Italy, which enabled that monarch to direct the forces employed 
worthy of the real strength of the Allied powers, having been attempted.|\or destined to be employed there, to the Spanish peninsula. Marlborough’s 


They had all relapsed intu their former and fatal jealousies and procrastination 


energetic representations, however, at length prevailed over all these difficul- 


The Dutch, notwithstanding the inestimable services which Marlborough had/|ties ; and the reduction of the Milanese having been completed, the Emperor, 
rendered to their Republic, had again become distrustful, and authorized their||in the end of June, consented to Prince Eugene invading Provence at the head 


field-deputies to thwart and mar all his operations. They made no conceal. 
ment of their opinion, that their interests were now secured, and that the blood 
and treasure of the United Provinces should no longer be wasted in enterprises 
in which the Emperor or Queen of England alone were concerned. They 
never failed accordingly to interfere when any aggressive movement was in 
contemplation ; and even when the Duke, in the course of his skilful marches 
and countermarches, had gained the opportunity for which he longed, of bring 


to see a general of whom I have heard so much.’ They intend vigorously to 
attack the Muscovites, and expect to dethrone the Czar, compelling him to dis- 
charge all his foreign officers, and pay several millions as an indemnity. Should 
he refuse such conditions, the King is resolved to exterminate the Muscovites, | 
and make their country a desert. God grant he may persist in this decision, | 
rather than demand the restitution, as some assert, of the Protestant churches 
in Silesia! The Swedes in general are modest, but do not scruple to declare 
themselves invincible, when the King is at their head.”—General Grumbkow 
to Marlborough, Jan. 11 and 31, 1707. 

* The authenticity of this speech is placed beyond doubt by Lediard, who 
was then in Saxony, and gives it verbatim. 


lof thirty five thousand men. 
The invasion of the territory of the Grande Monarque accordingly took place, 


Holland are so strong for peace, that, if we had the least disadvantage, it would 
make them act very extravagant. I must own every country we have to do 
with, acts, in my opinion, so contrary to the general good, that it makes me 
quite weary of serving. The Emperor is in the wrong in almost every thing 
lhe does.” — Marlborough to Godolphin, June 27, 1707. 

+ Despatches, II]. 142--207.—So much were the Dutch alienated from the 
common cause at this time, and set on acquisitions of their own, that they be- 
held with undisguised satisfaction the battle of Almanza, and disasters in 
‘Spain, as likely to render the Emperor more tractable in considering their pro- 
ceedings in Flanders. ‘* The States,” says Marlborough, received the news 
jof this fatal stroke with less concern thanI expected. This blow has made 
iso little impression in the great towns in this country, that the generality of the 
people have shown satisfaction at it rather than otherwise, which I attribute 
[mainly to the aversion to the present government.”—Marlborough to Godol- 


| 
* **] cannot venture unless I am certain of success; for the inclinations in 


May 13, 1707. 
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and was supported by a powerful English squadron, which, as Eugene's army) 
advanced into Provence by the Col di Tende, kept the sea coast in a constant) 
state of alarm. No resistance, as Marlborough had predicted, was attempted ;| 
and the Allies, almost without firing a shot, arrived at the heights of Vilate, in, 
the neighbourhood of Toulon, on the 27th July. Had Eugene been aware of) 
the real condition of the defences and the insubordination which prevailed in) 
the garrison he might without difficulty, have made himself master of this im-| 
portant fortress. But from ignorance of these propitious circumstances, he 
deemed it necessary to commence operations against it in form ; and the time 
occupied in the necessary preparations for a siege proved fatal to the enter- 
prise. The French made extraordinary efforts to bring troops to the menaced) 
point ; and, amongst other reinforcements, thirteen battalions and nine squad-| 
rons were detached from Vendome's army in the Netherlands. No sooner did! 
Marlborough hear of this detachment, than he concentrated his forces, and) 
made a forward movement to bring Vendome to battle, to which the Dutch) 
deputies had at length consented ; but that general, after some skilful marches 
and countermarches, retired to an intrenched camp under the guns of Lille, 
of such strength as to bid defiance to every attack for the remainder of the 
campaign. Meanwhile the troops, converging towards Toulon, having formed) 
a respectable array in his rear, Eugene was under the necessity of raising the 
siege, and he retired, as he had entered the country, by the Col di Tende, hav- 
ing first embarked his heavy artillery and stores on board the English fleet 
But though the expedition thus failed in its ostensible object, it fully succeeded 
in its real one, which was to effect a diversion in the south of France, and re- 
lieve the pressure on the Spanish peninsula, by giving the armies of Louis em- 
ployment in the defence of their own territory. 

Mariborough led his army into winter quarters in the end of October, and 
Vendome did the same ; the weather being so roche on! broken as to render 
it impossible to keep the field. He repaired first to F 
the Elector of Hanover, and then to the Hague, where he exerted himself to 
inspire a better feeling inthe Dutch government, and to get Eugene appointed 
to the supreme command in Spain : a project which afforded the only feasible 
prospect of retrieving affairs in the Peninsula, and which, if adopted, might 
have changed the fate and ultimate issue of the war. Neither the Emperor, 
nor the court of Madrid, however would consent to this arrangement ; the for- 
mer, because he feared to lose that great general in Italy, the latter because 
they feared to gain him in Spain. Marlborough, meanwhile, embarked for 
England ou the 7th November, where his presence had now become indispen-| 
sibly necessary to arrest the progress of the court and parliamentary intrigues, 
which threatened to prove immediately fatal to his influence and ascendency 

The origin of these intrigues was to be found not merely in the asperity of 
party feeling which, at that time, owing to the recent Revolution, prevailed to 


rankfort, where he 


a degree never paralleled in English history, and the peculiar obloquy to which 
Marlborough was exposed, owing to the part he had taken in that transaction ;| 


league of Harley with Mrs, Masham and the Tories vecame so apparent, that 
all his colleagues refused to attend acabinet council to which be was sum- 
moned, and he was obliged to retire. This decisive step restored confidence 
between Marlborough and the Whigs, and for a time re-established his influ- 
ence in the government; but Mrs. Masham's sway over the Queen was not 
sy easily subverted, and, in the end, proved fatal both to his fortune and the 
career of glory he had opened to his country. 
| Desifous of retaliating upon England the insult which the Allied armies had 
inflicted upon France by the invasion of Provence, Louis XIV now made se- 
rious preparations for the invasion of Great Britain, with the avowed object of 
ie-establishing the Chevalier of St. George, the heir of James II , on the throne 
from which that unhappy monarch had been expelled. Under Marlborough’s 
able direction, to whom, as commander-in-chief, the defensive measures were 
entrusted, every thing was soon pul in a train to avert the threatened danger. 
Scotland was the scene where an outbreak was to be apprehended, and all the 
disposable forces of the empire, including ten battalions brought over from 
Flenders, were quickly sent to that country. The hadcas corpus act was sus- 
pended. Edinburgh Castle was strongly garrisoned, and the British squadron 
so skilfully disposed in the North Seas, that when the Chevalier with a Freuch 
squadron put to sea, he was so closely watched, that after vainly attempting 
to land, both in the Firth of Forth and the neighbou: hood of Inverness, he was 
obliged to return to Dunkirk. This auspicious event entirely restored Marl- 
borough's credit with the nation and dispelled every remnant of suspicion with 
which the Whigs regarded him in relation to the exiled family ; and though 
his influence with the court was secretly undermined, his power, to outward 
appearance, was unbounded ; and he resumed the command of the army in 
the beginning of April 1708, with authority as paramount as he had enjoyed 
on any former occasion 

Every thing announcing a more important campaign than preceding had 
proved in the Low Countries. Encouraged by the litle progress which the 
Allies bad twmade in the former campaign, Louis XIV. had been induced to 
make the most vigorous efforts to accumulate a preponderating force, and re- 
establish his affairs in that quarter. Vendome's army had, by great exertion, 
been raised to a hundred thousand men, and at the same time secret communi- 
cations were opened with a considerable portion of the inhabitants in some of 
the frontier fortresses of Brabant, in order to induce them on the first favoura- 
ble opportunity to surrender them to the French arms. The unpopularity of 
the Dutch authorities im those towns, and the open pretensions which they put 
forth to wrest them from the Emperor, and deliver them over at a general 
peace Lo the hated rule of Protestant Holland, rendered those advances pecu- 
liarly acceptable. Vendome’s instructions were to act on the offensive, though 
in & cautious manner ; to push forward in order to take advantage of these fa- 
vourable dispositions, and endeavour to regain the important ground which had 
‘been lost during the panic which followed the ba tle of Ramilies. 
On their side the Allies had not been idle ; and preparations bad been made 


but to another cause of a private nature, but which, in all courts, and especial-| 
ly under a female reign, is likely to produce importan: public results. During! for transferring the weight of the contest to the Low Counties ‘The war in 
Marlborough's absence from court, owing to his commanding the armies in||[taly being in a manner terminated by the entire expulsion of the Preuch from 


Flanders, his influence with the Queen had sensibly declined, and that of an-|/that peninsula, and their secret convention for a sort of suspension of active 


other materially increased. Queen Anne had become alienated from her for- 
mer favourite, the Duchess of Marlborough, and, what is very remarkable, in 
consequence of the growing ascendency of a person recommended by the duch- 
ess herself. Worn out with the incessant fatigue of attendance on the royal 
person, the duchess had recommended a poor relative of her own, named Abi-| 
gail Hill, to relieve her of part of her laborious duties. This young lady, wher 
possessed considerable talents, and a strong desire for intrigue and elevation, | 
had been educated in High Church and Tory principles, and she had not been) 
long about the royal person before she began to acquire an influence over the! 
Queen's mind. Harley, whose ambition and spirit of intrigue were at least 
equal to her own, was not slow in perceiving the new source of influence thus 
opened up in the royal household, and a close alliance was soon established be- 
tween them. Tnese matters are not beneath the dignity of history ; they are 
the secret springs on which its most important changes sometimes depend. 
Abigail Hill soon after bestowed her hand on Mr Masham, who had also been 
placed in the Queen's household by the duchess, and under the name of Mrs 
Masuam, became the principal instrument in Marlborough’s fall, and the main) 
cause of the fruit of the glorious victories of the English general being lost by 
the treaty of Utrecht. 


Though the ascendency of Mrs. Masham, and the treacherous part she was|| 


playing to her benefactress, had long been evident to others, yet the Duchess 
of Marlborough long continued blind to it. Her marriage, however, opened 


the eyes of the duchess, and, soon after the promotion of Davies aud Blackhall, 


both avowed Tories, not free from the imputation of Jacobitism, to the Epis. 
copal bench, in opposition to the recommendation of Marlborough and Godol-| 
phin, gave convincing proof that their influence at court in the disposal even of| 
the highest offices, had been supplanted by that of the new favourite. The con- 
sequences were highly prejudicial to Marjborough. The Whigs, who were not| 
fiully aware of this secret influence, and who had long distrusted him on ac- 
count of his former connexion with James !I , and envied him on account of 
his great services to the country, and lustre at court, now joined the Tories in 
bitter enmity against him. He was accused of protracting the war for his own 
private purposes ; and the man who had refused the government of the Nether 
lands, and £60,000 a year, least it should breed jealousies in the alliance, was 
accused of checking the career of victory from sordid motives connected with! 
the profits of the war. His brother Churchill was prosecuted by Halifax and! 
the Whigs on the charge of neglect of duty ; and the intercession of the duke, 
though made in humble terms was not so much as even honoured with a reply 
The consequences of this decline of court favour were soon apparent. Recruits 
and supplies were forwarded to the army with avery scanty hand—the milita 
ry plans and proposals of the duke were either overruled or subjected to a rigid 
and often inimical examination—and that division of responsibility and weak 
ening of power became apparent, which is so ofteu in military, as well as politil- 
cal transactione, the forerunner of disaster. 

Matters were in this untoward state, when Marlborough, in the middle of 
November, returned from the Hague to London. The failure before Toulon, 
the disastersin Spain, the nullity of the campaign in Flanders, were made the 
subject of unbounded outcry in the country ; and the most acrimonious debates 
took place in Parliament, in the course of which violent reproaches were 
thrown on Marlborough, and all his great services to his country seemed to be 
forgotten. Matters even went so far, that it was seriously proposed to draft 
fifteen thousand men from Flanders to reinforce the armies in Spain, although 
it might easily be foreseen that the only effect of this would be to drive the 
Dutch to a separate peace, and lose the whole of Brabant, wrested at such an 
expense of blood and treasure from the French arms. The Session of Parlia- 
rent was one incessant scene of vehement contention , but at length the secret 


‘operations with the Emperor in that quarter, Prince Eugene had been brought 
to the theatre of real hostilities on the northern frontier of France. It was 
jagreed that two great armies should be formed, one in Bradant under Marlbor- 
ough, and the other on the Moselle under Eugene; that the Elector of Hano- 
ver should act on the defensive on the Rhine; that Eugene shou'd join the 
English general, and that with their united force they should force the French 
general toabattle. This well conceived plan met with the usual resistance 
on the part of the allied powers, which compelled Marlborough to repair in 
person to Hanover, to smooth over the objections of its Elector Meanwhile 
jthe dissensions and difficulties of the cabinet iv London increased to such a de~ 
gree, that he had scarcely quitted England wheu he was urged by Godolphin, 
and the majority of his own party, to return, as the only means of saving them 
from shipwreck Marlborough, however, with that patriotic spirit which ever dis- 
tinguished him, and not less than his splendid abilities formed so honourable a 
feature in his character, refused to leave the seat of war, and left his political 
friends to shift for themselves as they best could. Having obtained a promise 
from Eugene that he would join him before the month expired, he joined the 
‘army at Ghent on the 9th May 1708, and on the same day reviewed the Biit- 
ish division stationed in that city. —[ Tbe Continued | 


THE GAUGER’S RUN. 


I ‘suppose there are few who have not heard of the demoralisation and crimes 
produced im Ireland by illicit distillation. In the present day there are com- 
|paratively few disorders from this Cause, as the excise laws have been consid- 
erably modified, and the appetite for whiskey has become less uncompromis- 
‘ing. Some years ago, however, the people in those parts of the country where 
the distilling of spirits was carried on clandestinely, were at constant war with 
ithe officers of excise, and the most fearful encounters took place between 
them. In Donegal, where I resided with my family, we saw mach more of 
this than was at all pleasant, and on one occasion were accidentally involved 
jin one of these ever-occurring quarre!s. 

It was a very beautiful morning in June, and I was preparing to descend to 
the breakfast parlour, when I was startled on hearing a noise at the gate in 
front of the dwelling. Looking out to see what was the matter, ! observed 
that one of the domestics was refusing admittance to a decently dressed man, 
who was urgently and anxiously trying to get into my premises. Hastening to 
ascertain the cause of the disturbance, I soon learned that the suppliaut for 
shelter was an unfortunate excise officer—or ‘ gauger,’ as he was called by the 
‘country people. ‘Oh, for mercy’s sake,’ cried the distracted man, ‘ let me into 
your house ; lock me up somewhere, or anywhere ; hide me, save me or I am 
ie dead man!’ I did not hesitate to bring him in, and making him sit down, 
{ offered him refreshment, as he appeared exhausted and faint. I begged of 
him to recover himself, and to take courage, as there was no danger. At this 
moment an immense crowd of men and boys surrounded my house; and one 
jof the men came forward to the door and demanded admission. I opened the 
‘window to enquire what he wanted. He replied, ‘ You have got the gauger 
in your house, sir, and we must have him out—we want him.’ What do you 
want him for?’ ‘Oh, your reverence, begging your honour’s pardon, that’s 
ino business of yours to meddle in; we want him, and must have bicn,* * That 
‘may be, but I can’t allow it: he is under my roof; he has come claiming my 
hospitality, and I must and will give him shelter and protection.’ ‘ Doctor, 
there are two words to that bargain You ought to have asked us before you 
let him: in. And to be plair. with you, doctor, we really respect you very much 
—you are an honest good neighbour, and mind your own business; and we 
would make the man sore and sorry that would dare to touch a hair of youy 
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head. But you must give us the gauger. To be at a word with you, doctor, | 
st either tear open or tear down your house, or get him; for get him we) 
will!’ 

What was to be done’ I could donothing. I had no gun or pistol in the! 
house. ‘So,’ says I, ‘boys, you must and will, it seems, do as you like. But, 
mind, I protest against what you are about ; but since you must have your own 
way, as you are Irishmen, I demand fair play from you. The man inside had) 
ten minutes law of you when he came to my house; let him have the same 
Jaw still: let him not be worse of the shelter I have given him. Do you now, 

© back to the hill yonder, at the side of the house, and I will let him out at 
the hall door, and let the poor fellow have the start, giving him his ten min- 
utes’ law.’ 

I was in hopes that, by gaining these ten minutes, my man, who was young | 
and healthy, would be ableto reach the river Lennan, which ran deep and 
broad, between high and rocky banks, about a quarter of a mile off in front of, 
the house, and by swimming across that he would effect his escape from his 
pursuers. The enemy outside agreed that the proposal was a fair one ; at any) 
rate they promised to abide by it. My refugee, seeing the dire necessity of 
the case, consented to leave his shelter [enlarged him at the hall door: the 
mob, true to its pledge, stood on the hil] about two hundred yards distant. 


NOTES OF A JOURNEY FROM CORNHILL TO 
GRAND CAIRO.—sy mr. M. a. TITMARSH. 

From Smyrna, the party steamed off to Constantinople. ‘The first view of 
ithe city Michael Angelo compares to one of Stanfield’s best theatrical pictures, 
‘seen in youth, when fancy roams at pleasure. ‘The city itself, somewhat dis- 
‘appointed him; but the quays and the Bosphorus restored his good humour. 
\We, however, can only spare room for a sketch of a Turkish bath :-— 


| The Turkish bath is certainly a novel sensation to an Englishman, and may 
'be set down as a most queer and surprising event of his life. * * * The 
spacious hall hasa large fountain in tne midst. * * All round the room and 
‘the galleries were matted enclosures, fitted with numerous neat beds and 
leushions for reposing on, where lay adozen of true believers smokirg, or sleep- 
jing, or in the happy half-dozing state. I was led up to one of these beds to 
rather a retired corner, in consideration of my modesty; and tu the next bed 
ipresently came a dancing dervish, who forthwith began to prepafe for the bath. 
|When the dancing dervish had taken off his yellow sugar-loaf cap, his gown, 
ishawl, dcc., he was arrayed in two large blue cloths; a white one being thrown 


lover his shoulders, and another in the shape of a turban plaited neatly round 
‘|his head ; the garments of which he divested himself were folded up in another 


The gauger started off like a deer, and as a hunted deer he ran his best. He linen, and neatly put by. Il beg leave to state | was treated in precisely the 


cleared the first little rivulet in excellent style, and just as he was rising the) 
hilly ridge which divided the smaller from the broader stream, his pursuers) 
broke loose like a pack of hounds in full chase. The huntsmen were all High-; 
landmen—tall, loose, active, young, with breath and sinew strong to breast a’ 
mountain; men who many a time and oft, o’er bog and brae, had run from! 
the gauger, and now they were after him with fast foot and full cry, From! 
the hall door the whole course of the hunt could be seen ; they, helter-skelter 
down the lawn, rushing swift and wild ; he, trudging along, toiling up the op-|| 
posite hill, and straining every nerve to gain the top. At length he passed, 
the ridge, and disappearing, rushed down to the Lennan. Here, out of breath, 
and no time to strip or hesitate, he took the water, and boldly made the plunge) 
into the foaming river. A bad swimmer, out of breath, encumbered with his 
clothes, the water roshing dark, deep, and rapid, amid surrounding rocks—the. 
poor man struggled, and struggled on for life: the enemy yelled behind him,, 
whilst a watery grave seemed to encompass him about. Frightened and ex- 
hausted, he had well nigh sunk for ever—another minute, and he had been a 
drowned man—when his pursuers comiog up, two or three of the boldest and 
best swimmers rushed into the river and saved him. 

The huntsmen now gathered around their stricken and captive deer. They, 
rolled the poor man aboot until they got the water he had swallowed out of 
his stomach ; they dried his body with their long frieze coats ; twenty hands, 
were engaged in rubbing him into warmth They did everything which hvo- 


manity could suggest to bring him to life. Happily our friend had not fallen 
into the cruel clutches of a party of Rockites, who are more carefu! of the life | 
of a pig than of a human creature! No; the Donegal mountaineers had a | 
deed to do—but not a deed of death; they were about a deliberate work—but | 
not a deed of biood. | 
The moment the poor gauger was restored to life (and in order to contrib- | 
ute to and hasten his recovery, an ample dose of the ‘ poteen’ he had come tol| 
rosecute was poured down his threat), they proceeded to tie a bandage over|| 
is eyes, and mounting him on a pony, off they set with their captive to the! 
mountains. 
Removing him from place to place, during a whole day, through glens and || 


same manner as the dancing dervish. The reverend gentleman then put on a 
pair of wooden pattens, which elevated him about six inches from the ground ; 
and walked down the stairs, and paddled across the moist marble floor of the 
hall, and in at a little door, by the which also Titmarsh entered. But I had 
none of the prefessional agility of the dancing dervish ; I staggered abcut very 
ludicrously upon the high wooden pattens ; and should have been down on my 
nose several times, had not the dragoman aad the master of the bath supported 
me down the stairs and across the hall. Dressed in three large cotton napkins, 
with a white turban round my head, J thought of Pall Mall with a sort of de- 
spair. I passed the little door, it was close behind me—! was in the dark—I 
couldn’t speak the language—in a white turban—Mon Dieu! what was going 


ito happen? The dark room was the tepiderium, a moist oozing arched den, 


with alight faintly streaming from an orifice in the domed ceiling. Yells of 
frantic laughter and song came booming and clanging through the echoing 
arches, the doors clapped to with loud reverberations. It was the laughter of 
the followers of Mahound, rollicking and taking their pleasure in the public 
bath. I could not go into that place ; I swore I would not ; they promised me 


\|a private room, and the dragoman left me. My agony at parting from that 


Christian cannot be described. Wheu you get into the Sudarium, or hot room, 
your first sensations only occur about half a minute after entrance, when you 
fee! that you are choking. | found myself in that state, seated on a marble 


slab; the bath-man was gone ; he had taken away the cotton turban and shoul- ° 


der shaw! : I saw I was in a narrow room of marble, with a vaulted roof, and 
a fountain of warm and cold water ; the atmosphere was in a steam, the chok- 
ing sensation went off, and I felt a sort of pleasure presently in a soft boiling 


‘simmer, which, no doubt, potatoes feel when they are steaming. You are leit 


in this state for about ten minutes ; it is warm certainly, but odd and pleasant, 
and disposes the mind to reverie. But let any delicate mind in Baker-street 
fancy my horror, when, on looking up out of this reverie, I saw a great brown 
wretch extended before me, only half dressed, standing on pattens, and exag- 
gerated by them and the steam until he looked like an ogre, grinning in the 
most horrible way, and waving his arm, on which wasa horsehair glove. * * 
This grinning man belabours the patient violently with the horse-brush. When 


defiles—up one mountain, and down another—at length, towards the close of he has completed the horse-hair part, and you lie expiring under a squirting 
a summer's evening, they brought him to a secluded lake of Glen Veagh fountain of warm water, and fancy ing all is done, he reappears with a large 
Here they embarked him in a curragh, or wicket boat ; and after rowing him! |brass basin, containing a quantity of lather, in the midst of which is something 


up and down the lake for some hours, they landed hii on a Jittle island, where like old Miss Mac Whirter’s flaxen wig that she is so proud of, and that we 
was a hut, which had often served as a shelter to the fowler, as he watched his, 
aim at the wild water-birds of the lake, and still oftener as the ‘ still-house* to 


have all laughed at. Just as you are going to remonstrate, the thing like the 
wig is dashed into your face and eyes, covered over with soap, and for five 


the distiller of poteen. Here was our captive led, and consigned to the charge minutes you are drowned in lather ; and can't see, the suds are frothing oer 
of two trusty men—the bandage still carefully kept on his eyes He was well |Your eyeballs ; you can’t hear, the soap is whizzing into your ears ; you can’t 
cared for, and fed on trout, grouse, hares, chickens, and other delicacies of the \BasP for breath, Miss Mac Whirter’s wig is down your throat with half a pail- 
place and season ; plenty of poteen, mixed with the pure water of the lake, ful of suds in an instant—you are all soap. W icked children, = former days, 
was his portion to drink: and for six weeks he was thus kept cooped up, as it have jeered you, exclaiming. ‘ How Ee off for soap?’ You little knew 
were, in the dark, like a fattening fowl. The period of his strange captivity jwhat saponacity was till you entered a Turkish bath. When the whole opera- 
being now about to expire, his keepers one morning took him under the arm |"#0n Is concluded, you are led—with what heartfelt joy | need not say—softly 
and conducted him to a boat, in which they rowed him up and down from is- iback to the cooling room, having been robed in shawls and turbans as before. 
land toisland. They then brought him tothe mainland, put him on a pony, You are laid gently on the reposing bed a somebody brings a narghilé, which 
and again, for the length of a day, led hither and thither, through glen and moun- |*#Stes as tobacco must taste 1 Mahomet’s Paradise ; a cool, sweet, dreamy, 
tain till towards the close of night, the bewildered but now liberated gauger finds ilanguor takes possession of the purified frame; and half an hour of such de 
himself alone on the high road to Letterkenny. ‘The poor man returned home| |licious laziness is spent over the pipe as is unknown in Europe, where vulgar 
that night to his family, who had given him over, weeks ago, as either mur- |Prejudice has most shamefully maljgned indolence, calis it foul names, such as 
dered or gone to America. Yet how changed he stood before their eyes !—/|the father of all evil,.and the like; in fact, does not know how to educate idle- 
not as a grim ghost at the door, but as a well fed, fat, and happy looking man ||P€Ss @s these honest Turks do, and the fruit which, when properly cultivated, it 
Now, it may be asked, why al} this mad pursuit to catch a gauger, merely) |bears. Ihe afier-bath state is the most delightful condition of laziness I ever 
to fatten him, and let him loose again? The capture was a matter of impor. |Knew, and { tried it wherever we went afterwards on our little tour.” 
tant consequence to the mountaineers. A lawless deed it surely was, yet | We now proceed to Rhodes, with a motley company, made up of Poles, 
almost pardonable, seeing that the result might have produced serious conse- | Russians, Frenchmen, Germans, Spaniards, Greeks, Englishmen, Christians, 
quences to the perpetrators in the district. To repress the system of illicit |Jews, and Heathens : — 
distillation in Ireland, amongst other enactments, there was an act passed as| “ The chivalrous relics at Rhodes are very superb. I know of no buildings 
contrary to the spirit of the British constitution as to the common principles!| whose stately and picturesque aspect seems to correspond better with one’s no- 
of right and justice—a law punishing the innocent in substitution for the guilty !|tions of their proud founders. ‘The towers and gates are warlike and strong, 
This law made the townland in which the sfili was found, or amy part of but beautiful and aristocratic: you see that they must bave been high bred 
the process of distillation detected, liable to pay a heavy fine, tobe levied on gentlemen who built them. The edifices appear in almost as perfect a condi- 
all its landholders. The consequence of this act (now repealed) was, that the tion as when they were in the occupation of the noble knights of St. John ; 
whole north of Ireland was involved in one common confiscation. It was the) jand they have this advantage over modern fortifications, that they are a thou 
fiscal triumph of gaugers and informers over landlords and proprietors. Ac | sand times more picturesque. Ancient war condescended to ornament itself, 
ting on this anti-social and iniquitous system, the gauger of the district in ques- jand built fine carved castles and vaulied gates ; whereas, to judge from Gib- 
tion had informations to the amount of £7000 against its several townlands |raltar and Malta, nothing can be less romantic than the modern military archi- 
These informations were to be brought forward at the approaching assizes, and) |tecture ; which sternly regards the fighting, without in the least heeding the 
if sustained, as no doubt they would, the result would be utter ruin to the peo-||war paint. Some of the huge artillery, with which the place was defended, 
le. |still lies in tht bastions ; and the touch-holes of the guns are preserved by being 
With such a prospect before them, and in the circumstances mentioned, the |covered with rusty old corslets, worn by defenders of the fort three hundred 
lot was laid for the seizure and forcible abduction of the revenue officer. It|years ago. The Turks, who battered down chivalry, seem to be waiting their 
colin been known that, some time previous to the assizes, the gauger was to |turn of destructionnow. In walking through Rhodes one is strangely affected 
a> through the district, on his way to the coast, and it being also known that by witnessing the signs of this double decay. For instance, in the streets of 
e kept those informations about his person, the scheme was therefore to way-||the knights, you see noble houses, surmounted by noble escutcheons of superb 
lay him and keep him prisoner, in safe custody, out of the way and out of sight, |knights, who lived there, and prayed, and quarrelled, and murdered the Turks; 
until the assizes were over. And well and effectually the plan succeeded !||and were the most gallant pirates of the inland seas ; and made vows of chas- 
The crown officer not being forthcoming at the assizes, the prosecutions, as a)|tity, and robbed, and ravished ; and, professing humility, would admit none 
matter of course, fell to the ground, and the people generally were saved from||but nobility into their order; and died recommending themselves to sweet St. 
loss, if not ruin. And so ended this curious case of revenue law—a law which, |John, and calmly hoping for heaven in consideration of all the heathen they 
with other legislative abuses, helped to make Ireland very much what it is. | had slain. 
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his pay in bad coin. Mahometanism pays in pewter now, instead of s! 
gold. The lords of the world have run to seed. ‘The powerless old sword the neighbouring field was fast budding into the more brilliant fresh green. Sin- 


frightens nobody now—the steel is turned to pewter too, somehow, and will no gle dromedaries were stepping along, their riders lolling on their hunches ; 

In the Crusades my wicked low sail boats were lying in the canals : now, we crossed an old marble bridge ; 
sympathies have always been with the Turks. They seem to me the best now, we went, ove by one, overa ridge of slippery earth ; now, we floundered 
Christians of the two; more humane, less brutally presampivous about their through a small lake of mud. At last, at about half a-mile off the Pyramid, 
own merits, and more generous in esteeming their neighbours. As far as |] we came to a piece of water some two score yards broad, where a regiment 
can get at the authentic story, Saladin is a , ear! of refinement compared to the of half-naked Arabs, seizing upon each individual of the party, bure us off on 
brutal beef-eating Richard, about whom Sir Walter Scott has led allthe world their shoulders, to the laughterof all, and the great perplexity of several, who 
astray. * * All the town of Rhedes has this appearance of decay and ruin, every moment expected to be pitched into one ef the many holes with which 
except a few consuls’ houses planted on the sea side, here and there, with \the treacherous lake avounded. It was nothing but joking and laughter, bully- 
bright flags flaunting in the sun ; fresh paint, English crockery ; shining ma- ing of guides, shouting for interpreters, quarrelling about sixpences. We were 
hogany, &c.,—so many emblems of the new prosperity of their trade, while the ‘acting a farce, with the Pyramids for the scene. There they rose up enormous 
old inhabitants were going to rack—the fine church of St. John, converted in- onder our eyes, and the most absurd, trivial things were going on under their 
to a mosque, is a roined church, with a ruined mosque inside; the fortifica- ‘shadow. The sublime had disappeared, vastas they were. Do you remember 
tions are mouldering away, as much as time willletthem. ‘There was consid- ‘how Gulliver lost his awe of the tremendous Brobdignag ladies? Every 
erable bustle and stir about the little port; but it was bustle of people, who traveller must go through all sorts of chaflering, and bargaining, and paltry ex- 
looked for the most part to be beggars; and i saw no shops in the bazaar that | periences a this spot. Yuu look up the tremendous steps, with a score of 
seemed to have the value of a pedlar’s pack. * * We went out upon the savage rofiians bellowng round you ; you hear faint cheers and cries high up, 
lines of fortification, through an ancient gate and guard house, where once a and catch sight of little reptiles crawling upwards ; or, having achieved the 
chapel probably stood, and of which the roofs were richly carved and gilded. summit, they came hopping and bouncing down again from degree to degree, 
A ragged squad of Turkish soldiers lolied about the gate now—a couple of —the cheers and cries swell louder and more disagreeable , presently the Jittle 
boys ona donkey ; a grinning slave ou a mule ; a pair of women flapping along jumping thing, no bigger than an insect a moment ago, bounces down upon 
in yellow papooshes; a basket maker sitting under an antique carved portal, |you expanded into a panting major of Bengal cavairy. He drives off the 
and chanting or howling as he platted his osiers ; a peaceful well of water, at Arabs with an oath,—wipes his red shining face with his yellow handkerchief, 
which knights’ chargers had drunk, and at which the double-boyed donkey was drops puffing on the sand in a shady corner, where cold fowl and hard eggs are 
now refreshing hiinself—would have made a pretty picture for a sentimental awaiting him, and the next minute you see his nose plunged in a foaming 
artist. * * The astonishing brightness and clearness of the sky under beaker of brandy and soda-water. Hecan say now and for ever, he has been 
which the island seemed to bask, strock me as surpassing anything | had seen up the Pyramid. There is nothing sublime in it. You cast your eye once 
—not even at Cadiz, or the Pireus, had I seen sands so yellow, or water so more up that staggering perspective of a zig-zag line, which ends at the sum- 
magnificently blue. * * It really seemed as if everybody was to have a mit, and wish you were up there and down again. Forward !—Up with you ! 
sort of sober cheerfulness, and must yield to indolence under ‘his charming at-\\lt must be done. Six Arabs are behind you, who won't let you escape, if you 
mosphere. | went into the court yard by the sea shore (where a few lazy wou'd. * * The ascent is not the least romantic, or difficult, or sublime : 
ships were lying, with no one on board), and found it was the prison of the |you walk up a great broken staircase, of which some of the steps are four feet 
place. The door was as wide open as Westminster Hall. Some prisoners, bigh. it's not hard, only a little high. You see no better view from the top 
one or two soldiers and functionaries, and some prisoners’ wives, were lolling |than you behold from the bottom ; only a little more river, and sand, and rice 


longer shear a Christian head off auy shoulder. 


under an arcade by a fountain ; other criminals were strolling about here and jfield.” 
there, their chains clinking quite cheerfully: and they and the guards and | All this is amusing enough, and we doubt not that the worthy Michael has 


the officials came up chatting quite friendly together, and gazed lan- honestly recorded his own feelings ; but after all. though he may pride himself 
guidly over the portfolio as] was endeavouring to get the likeness of some one on being honest and *‘ impartial,” is he not a litle “ stony-hearted !” 


or two of these comfortable malefactors. One old and wrinkled she-criminal — 
whom I selected on account of the peculiar hideousness of her countenance, | THE LAST HOURS OF A REIGN. 
covered it up with a dirty cloth, at which there was a general roar of laughter Cuaprer IV. 
among this good humoured auditory of cut-tlreats, prck-pockets, and police-|| Again the scene changes to the palace of the Louvre, where so many dark 
men. Tne only symptom of a prison about the place was a door, across which) jintrigues surrounded the rich chamber of the dying king; where, instead of 
a couple of sentinels were stretched, yawning ; while within ley three freshly- \the sympathy of friends, and the tears of relations, jarring ambition, and rivalry, 
caught pirates, chained by the leg. ‘They had committed some murders of 4)and hatred, between brethren and kindred. between mother and children, es* 
very latedate, and were awaiting sentence ; but their wives were allowed to |corted him on his passage to the tomb, and darkened the /ast hours of his reign. 
communicate freely with them: and it seemed to me, that if half a dozen Such might have been ‘suppose d by a moralist to be the punishment, inflicted, 
friends would set them free, and they themselves had energy enough to move, even upon this earth, on him, who, if he did not instigate, ordained and prose- 
the sentinels would be a great deal tuo jazy to walk alter them.”’ cuted the horrible massacre of St Bartholomew. 
All we can devote to Jaffa is a little sea-view vignette :-— : The state of the miserable Charles grew hourly worse, and he rapidly ap- 
“ On the 3rd of October our cable rushed with a huge rattle into the blue) proached his last moments. None knew better than his heartless mother, as 
sea before Jaffa, at a distance of considerably more than a mile of the town, ighe had herself admitted, that he must die; but yet, with so much artifice 
which lay before us very clear, with the flags of the consuls flaring in the bright jand intrigue did she envelope in mystery his lost condition, that, even in the 
sky, and making a cheerful and hospitable show. The houses a great heap |Palace of the Louvre, his own nearest relations were ignorant how near ap- 
of sun-paked stones, surmounted here and there by minarets and countiess Lit- | proached the hour, which, by leaving the crown as heirloom to a successor far 
tle white-washed domes ; a few date trees spread out their fan like heads over away ia a distant couulry, opened a field to the ambitious designs of so many 
these dull looking buildings ; long sands stretched away on either side, with \struggling parties in the state 
low purple hills behind them ; we could see specks of camels crawling over Unconscious, as many others, of the rapid advance of that fatal event, sat 
these yellow plains ; and those persons who were about to land, had the leisure jin her chamber Margaret of Valois, Queen of Navarre, the sister of the dying 


to behold the sea-spray flashing over the sands, and over a heap of black rocks 
which lie before the entry to the town.” 

A day and night in Syria, though it includes an adventure or two, anda 

y g g 

visit to Jerusalem, must not detain us; and here we are, off to Alexan 
dria 

“‘ T had been preparing myself overnight, by the help of a cigar and a moon 
light contemplation on deck, for sensations on landing in Egypt. 1 was ready 
to yield myself up with solemnity to the mystic grandeur of the scene of initia 


\king. Her beautiful head was reclined languidly against the tapestry of the 
jwall, the dark colours of which fermed an admirable back ground to that bril- 
jiant and bejewelled portrait. A Jute, of the fashion of the day, lay upon her 
lap; music, dresses, scraps of poetry in her own handwriting, caskets with 
lyewellery, manuscripts, and illuminated volumes, were littered in various parts 
of the room. A handsome spaniel slumbered at her feet ; whilst two of her 
ladies sat on chests at a respectful distance, occupied in embroidery. A look 
of soft pensiveness pervaded the delicate and highly expressive features of the 


ion. Pompey’s pillar must stand like a mountain, ina yellow plain, surrounded young Queen; but her thoughts were not bent, at that moment, either on her 
tby a grove of obelisks, as tall as palm trees. Placid sphinxes, brooding o'er suffering brother, or en those ambitious views for her husband, which, spite of 
the Nile—mighty Memnonian countenances calm—had revealed Egypt to me jher little affection for bim, she entertained, partly out of a sort of friendship 
in a sonnet of Tennyson’s, and I was :eady to gaze on it with pyramidal won- for the man she esteemed, although her hand had been so unwillingly bestowed 
der and hieroglyphic awe. The landing quay et Alexandria”is \ike the dock- upon him ; partly out of that innate ambition and love of intrigue, which formed, 
yard quay at Portsmouth : with a few score of brown faces scattered among more or less, one ingredient in the character of all the children of the crafty 


the population. There are slop sellers, dealers in marine stores, bott!ed por- Catherine de Medicis. No! they rambled unrestrained upon the souvenir of 


ter shops, seamen lolling abont ; flies and cabs are plying for hire : and a yell- 


an object of woman's preference and princess's caprice, who for some time past 


ing chorus of donkey boys, shrieking, ‘ Ride, sir !—donkey, sir !—I say, sir!) had no more crossed her path. It was on that account her brow was clouded, 
in excellent English, dispel all romantic notions. The placid sphinxes, brood-,|and that a trait of sadness shaded bez smiling mouth. 


ing o’er the Nile, disappeared with that shriek of the donkey boys. You might | 
be as well impressed with Wapping, as with your first step on Egyptian soil.” 

We w ill now make a hurried run up the canal, where nothing is to be seen 
but “ amuddy bank on each side, anda blue sky over head,” and pay our re- 
spects to old father Nile. 

‘* Towards evening,” says Mr. Titmarsh, ‘‘ we arrived at the town of Atfeh | 
—half land, half houses, half palm trees, with swarms of half-naked people | 
crowding the rustic shady bazaars, and bartering their produce of fruit or many- 
coloured grain. Here the canal came to a check, ending abruptly with a large 
lock. Some little fleet of masts and country ships were beyond the lock, and | 
it led intothe Nile. After all, it is something to have seen these 1ed waters 
It is only low green banks, mud buts, and palm-clumps, with the sun setting 
red behind them, and the great, dull, sinuous river, flashing here and there in | 
the light. But it isthe Nile, the old Saturn of a stream—a divinity yet, ' 
though younger river-gods have deposed him. Hail! O venerable father ofy 
crocodiles! We were all lost in sentiments of the profoundest awe and re-f 
spect ; which we proved, by tumbling down into the cabin of the Nile steam-|} 


As she still lay thus languidly, one of the ladies was called by an officer 
from the room, and shortly returned to announce that there was a young girl 
without, who besought, with earnest supplication, to see her Majesty. 

Although astonished at this request, Margaret, eager for any subject of pass- 


||Ing occupation that might enliven, even for a moment, an hour's ennui, desired 


that she might be admitted ; and shortly after, a simply dressed girl, whose 
sunken head could not conceal her exquisite beauty, was ushered in. Her step 
was i!l-assured and trembling; her face was deadly pale. 

_““ What would you, maiden, with the Queen of Navarre?” said Margaret 
kindly, ‘ How came you here?” 

keg girl raised her head, but still struggled with her emotion before she could 
speak. 

“Ah! I remember me,” pursued the princess, with a smile. ‘ You are the 
pretty Jocelyne, the fair grand-daughter of my brother Charles's favourite old 
nurse, Dame Perrotte; you are she of whom all our gallants spake with so 
much praise, to the great detriment and neglect of all our ladies of the court. 
Nay, blush not—or rather blush—blush, it becomes your pale face well, my 
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dainty one. But I thought that you had left the court with Dame Perrotte,,, Margaret shook her head ‘with a smile of contempt and doubt. 

the sturdy Huguenot, ever since. Oh, yes! | recall it all now,” she continuec, + But for what purpose was designed this murderous act?” pursued the 
checking herself with a sort of shudder. ‘ But what brings you hither ' Queen-mother. “In despite of the rights of Henry of Anjou, to place his 
Speak. Have you any favour to ask that the Queen of Navarre can grant !’’) master, your brother, the Duke of Alencon, upon the throne upon the death of 

“T would speak with you, madam, and alone, upon a matter of urgency and Charles. We have every proof that so it was.” 
importance,” stammered Jocelyne. _ “For Alencon stammered the princess. 

The thought, that as the fair girl before her belonged toa Huguenot family, “it was for him,” continued Catherine, unheeding this interruption, but with 
she might have been used by the Calvinist party as a secret agent to cotivey an increasing smile of satisfaction, ‘‘ that these treasonable plots were designed 
her some intelligence connected with the various plots ripe at that period to and partly executed. The ambitious favourite thought, by his master's hand, 
place Henry of Navarre in a post of influence about the crown, if not upon to rule the destinies of France. But the traitor will now reap the fruits of his 
the throne, crossed the mind of Margaret, and she gave instant orders that her) black treachery.” 
ladies should retire. To her surprise, as soun as they were left alone, the lovely, * for Alencon!” repeated Margaret in a tone of regret. 
girl threw herself sobbing at her feet. _ | “Doubt not that 1 sympathize in all your sorrow at this discovery, my child,” 

“Save him! save him!” cried Jocelyne, with outstretched arms. ‘ You) resumed the Queen-mother. ~ Bitterly indeed must you feel how the base 
have influence—you can approach the king—you can save hin if you will, And! traitor has betrayed and forgotten the woman who loved him so fondly, so im- 


you will save him—will you not?” ; prudently ” 
“Of whom do you speak, my pretty maiden?” said the princess in sur- * For Alencon!” again muttered Margaret with sunken head. 

prise. _“ Be this the punishment of your folly, and its reparation,” pursued Cathe- 
“Of Monseigneur the Count Philip de la Mole !” sobbed Jocelyne. ; rine, after a pause. ‘ Long ago should you have ceased to cherish an attach- 
“ Philip de la Mole!” exclaimed Margaret aghast. ‘* What ails him, girl‘ ment for one so unworthy. But you have too soft a heart, Margaret, my girl ; 

You bid me save him-—-Why ? What mean you?” - you are too kind. I wonder and admire the sacrifice of your own feelings, and 


“Oh! madam, know you not,” pursued the sobbing girl ** that he has been| the woman's weakness with which you could hear and compassionate the sup- 
arrested for treason—for a couspiracy against the life of the king ? that he is plications of his mistress.” 
at this moment a prisoner, and that his life is threatened !"’ ; | ‘*Madam !"’ said the princess, lifting her head in surprise. 
“La Mole! arrested! accused of attempting the life of Charles !”’ cried the) « But even now I saw her at your feet,” continued ber mother, with a slight 
Queen of Navarre, in the highest agitation. ‘ And I knew nought of this?) sneer, “ beggiug you to intercede to obtain his perdon.” 
Is it true? How did you learn the story? Do you come from him! Speak.)| « His mistress! speak you of La Mole, madam?” exclaimed Margaret. 
tall ” ** What! you knew not, child, what all the court can tell you,” replied 
girl; speak, I say! : y ; , what all the ec: you, p 
He was arrested, madam, in our very house,” stammered Jocelyne, wring.) Catherine, “that of this chit faced grandchild of that old Huguenot, whom 
ing her hands. * He had sought a refuge there —and he there lay concealed Charles so favoured, Philip de la Mole had made his light 0’ love? Ab, so it 
But, alas! my poor grandmother, her wits are at times unsettled. Ob she} was. It was the talk and scandal of the palace. Where was he discovered 
knew not what she did. Believe me, she did not know. A treacherous villain} on his arrest? In the girl’s chamber, as | hear. And now she dares to come 
worked upon ber wavering mind—she betrayed him. They took him from the) and tear her hair, and whine out for mercy for her paramour, at your feet—at 
room a prisoner. I would have led my grandmother to seek his pardon at the) yours! Effrontery could go no further !” 
feet of the king, who loved her so well that he would refuse her nothing : but} 
soldiers guarded our doors; they would not let us pass Then! bethought 
myself of the window. Our house is on the bridge, aud looks upon the ern 
i ; an, and kind of heart. ‘ 
yo would have) Phe Queen-mother smiled with satisfaction, as she saw that mistrust had 
new that he would row m 1€ ayn, 
revented me; but I would not hear him. What was the rushing stream, or wanes largaret’s mind ; but to make her purpose sure, she remained long, to 
td 1 save| comfort and console her daughter, as she said, with words of false sympathy, 
= wheel tome! saw not danger when g top 
ee es — Wheo at last she saw Margaret thus convinced of La Mole’s utter unworthi- 
irk! ‘ t alpitating excitement. thus Ct Lal 
edge.” pursued 4nd kuew that injured pride and offended dignity had usurped in her heart 
here were beams and posts that descent ” - ;| the place, where, so shortly before, love alone had throned, Catherine de Me- 
Jocelyue, her eyes sparkling and her cheek now flushed with the 
Ale ‘ illi ith cord and linen. cee 
her tale. h td Margaret did not weep She was one lightly moved by the more violent as 
reached the mi: they say| the tenderer feelings of a woman's heart, and she was proud. She sat still, 
could not approach t wlth unmoved, with her hands clenched before her, when a slight movement in the 
—they say, you love him well.” At these words Jocelyne hesitated, with a) : 
p ff ij ; hich bashful timidity struggled with her jealousy of! apartinent startled her. Upon raising her head she saw Jocelyne before her. 
You here, my mistress she exclaimed in anger. 
e grea y ve || “*They weuld have bid me begone,” said Jocelyne timidly ; “ bot I con- 
”” gai argare sti s blush again colour-| gone, said Jocelyn 
ing that cheek, from which alarm had driven all colour. ee ted wict | t?FHed unperceived.” 
; ave continued the excited girl, 
Dak cave Rims,” hekina,||. “2d you again dare to affront my presence ?” said Margeret rising This 
stretching out her hands in anguish. “ He is your 1e—t unheard of insolence.” ) 
i i to you, nd you will save 
the life — aud he will listen to yo y * Alas, madam!" soplied Jecolyne tremblieg, 1 did tat cock last 
li do all I said the princess, walking up and, tance that you would save him.” 
Yes—yes, gir Rie oa “‘Away with you, mistress,” continved the princess, her eyes flashing with 
down in He 1s Oh, La Mole! “ La Mole is but a traitor, as are men all. Let him meet his deserts. 
this may mean ; but the truth is there. dv a : it f that,/But | wonder at myself that I should bandy words with you. Go to your lover, 
Mole! Whither has your imprudence driven you me : a Heist, and. bien as beat Gas.” 
he this yes, I will to my brother Charles | ‘*My lover! he!” murmured Jocelyne ; ‘alas! he never loved me !”” 
supplicate—save him ! ‘| Overwhelmed with the rude reception she had so unexpectedly received from 
i 3 essed to Jocelyne, the Pp f y 
With words, on the princess, who, but a short time before, had listened to her with so muchea- 
ueen of Navarre pacec oom y| 
girl to ain and cmt she took a whistle lying on a table, and whistled to call eer interest, the poor girl —_— with unsteady step towards the door. 
those without ‘ He loved you not, say you?” burst forth Margaret as to recall her. ** Speak ! 
The hangings of the door were parted. But instead of one of her attend-|/He loved you ee? = a Count ! sh ee 
ant ladies, it was the calm, imposing form of Catherine de Medicis that entered) | Madam,” said Jocelyne, turning her head, but with downcast eyes, ‘ in 


* Philip ! could he be so base ?”” murmured Margaret to herself. “ But yes 
—her tears—her agony! Oh! it is true! And he must love her well, that 
she should thus, at the hazard of her life’’-—— 


the apartment. \|this dreadful moment, when he lies a prisoner, his life in danger, I can avow, 
Margaret started back as if she had seen a spectre. ||what I could scarcely dare avow even to myself, that I loved him with a pas- 
“My mother!” burst involuntarily from her lips, in a tone of alarm; for aie | OT 4 unrequited love. I loved him with an eager and devoted affection, 
divined, by rapid instinet, that such a visit could bode naught but evil. although his heart was not mine—poor simple uncourtly girl as | am—although 


-moti « searching glance over the two agitated females,||it was another's. He too loved, I know—but it was a great and noble lady, 
if, with pron which characterized her/|more worthy of him than was I. Pardon me, madam, if I dared to think she 
cunning mind, she had discovered at once the meaning of the scene before her 
Wish an imperious wave of the hand she signified her desire that the damsel) > uitner, said the princess in He 
should leave the room, since she would speak with her daughter. In spite of||love another, you say—this Count de la Mole—and who was she? 
her agitation and distress, Margaret of Valois. with that implicit obedience to|| Madam,” replied Jocelyne in embarrassment, “ I have already craved your 
her mother’s will which, in common with all the children of Catherine de Me- | pardon that I should have ventured even to surinise it !” 
dicis (except the unhappy Charles in the latter years of his hardly-wrought and|| “ Ah!" sighed forth Margaret, with a gleam of satisfaction in her face. 
dearly-paid emancipation from her authority,) she never ventured to refuse || ‘Come back, my girl, come back !”” she resumed, *‘] have treated you harshly. 
She bid Jocelyne leave thein ; and the fair girl retired with trembling steps and) |T knew not what | did. Hear me—this Count has proved a traitor to his king; 
sinking heart. The apparition of the Queen- mother had appalled her. _ ||perhaps, I may fancy, a traitor to others also ; he has conspired to turn away 

Catherine motioned to her daughter to be seated on a low stool, and taking |the rightful succession of the crown But I believe him not guilty of all the 
Berself a high-backed chair, smiled with her usual bland and treacherous) black arts of which he is accused. I would save him from the unhappy conse- 
emi'e. quences of hiserror, if I could. But what can ] do? My mother is fearfully 

“You seem agitated, Margaret, m'amic,”” commenced the Queen-mother, |incensed against him !” 
after a due pause. “I have come to condole and sympathize with you in your! +*Oh, madam, you have access to the king !” eried Jocelyne imploringly. 
distress Much as I may have blamed your. misplaced and unbecoming attach \\*¢ He is your brother—and the power to save or to destroy is his. He will not 
ment to an obscure courtier, almost an adventurer in this palace, I cannot but) refuse you, if you entreat his pardon and mercy for the Count.” 
feel that you must suffer from the discovery of the utter baseness of this man.) Margaret shook her head doubtfully. 

Look not thus surprised. I see you have already learned his arrest—your whole | **Alas!’’ she said, with a look of distress, “other influences are at work 


manner betrays it.” ||which mine cannot resist. I knew not ail—but now I tremble.” 
“ You speak of ——,” stammered Margaret, trembling. | Jocelyne still entreated in all the agony of despair; and the young Princess, 
“I speak of Philip de la Mole,” said the Queen coldly. again calling on ber ladies, and learning that the Queen-mother had returned to 
“Tt is true then?” pursued her daughter. ** He is arrested on a charge of her own apariment, at last departed from her chamber, bidding her fair suppli- 
treason. Ob, no! It cannot be! He innocent!” |jant await ber retorn. 


** He is guilty !” said Catherine coldly. ‘I have evidence the most incon-|| Long, eternally long, appeared those minutes, as the unhappy girl still waited 
trovertible, that he has conspired against the life of the king, your brother, by} \for that return which she imagined was to bring her the news of life or death. 
the foulest act of sorcery. A wax figure, fashioned as a king, pierced to the| ‘To calm the agitation of her mind, she prayed. But her thoughts were far too 
heart by his very hand, has been laid before me. Your brother's illness, his) disturbed for prayer ; and the prayer brooght her no comfort, 
mortal pains, hie malady so incomprehensible, all declare that the hellish deed)| At length the Queen of Navarre came back to her apartment—as Jocelyne 

; looked into her face, she could scarcely repress a scream; that face was one of 


pas but too much succeeded up to this hour.” 
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sorrow and disappointment—the poor girl trembled in every limb, and did not ‘again fell back upon his couch. Again be raised his head, and, looking upon 


dare to speak. Henry, said with a faint and plaintive voice, that contrasted strangely with 
“‘T have done all I could,” said Margaret—** His door was obstinately closed these brusque and harsh tones which were naturalto him. 

to me—I could not see him—it was slie—it was my mother, who has done this. | ** Why do they pursue me thos—those Huguenots, who perished with the 

I know it well.” ; Admiral? Jt was not |—it was my mother who was the cause of all. And 
“* What is to be done? whither turn for help?” cried Jocelyne in despair. yet, I myself, arquebuse in hand, I hunted them to the death. Oh! but my 

*“©Oh! would that I could lay down my iife to save his.” remorse has been long and bitter, Henry. What I have suffered none on earth 


“Noble girl!’ exclaimed the princess “ Thus devoted, whilst he loves can tell. Since that fatal night, I have never enjoyed a moment's peace of 
another! How far more generous than was J; ay, | believe thee—couldst mind. Do kings every enjoy peace of mind, Henry? Oh, be glad that thou 


thou lay down thy life for him, thou wouldst do it.” art not areigning king! Peace of mind isnot forthem If there be a pur- 
“ And is there no hope of secking pardon ai his hands?’ resumed the afflicted |gatory, Henry, in another world, ] have already endured all its tortures on this 
irl. earth. Is not remorse the worst purgatory! ay—the most damning hell. But 
“In time, perhaps—at another opportunity,’” replied Margaret, * but now why, then, do they pursue me thus in hideous vision still ?” 

my mother’s influence triumphs.’’ The wretched king buried his head in his pillow 


“ Another opportunity !” sobbed Jocelyne. ‘In time! Alas! such words‘ Strive to be calm,” said Henry of Navarre, bending over him to lift up 
are words of mockery—the king is dying—at his death the Queen-mother will ‘his bead, and arrange his cushions. ‘ Those visions will leave you.” ‘ 
command ; and what have we then to hope ?” “ Yes! in the grave—perhaps !” replied Charles, again looking up with a 

“ Dying! the king—my brother!” exclaimed the Queen of Navarre—“ you |shudder. Pv 
rave, girl! he is ill—I know, but” “ Let us hope better things,”’ continued Henry. “ With more tranquillity of 

‘* Know you not, madam,” interrupted Jocelyne, ‘* what all the city of Paris miad, you will regain you strength and” : 
knows—that the king cannot live long—not many hours, perhaps—that he lies|  No—all is past,” murmured the king. “ I feel that I am dying. “Know 
upon his death bed ?” you not that there is one accused of practising sorcery upon me. Folly! 

“ Charles—dying! And my mother has concealed it from me!" cried Mar- madness! An evil deed has been practised uponme. Yes—the thought will 
garet. ‘J see through all her designs ' she would keep us from his presence, not leave me. I would drive it away, but it still rankles in my heart. Evil 
that he bestow not upon my husband, whom he loves, the reins of power at his has been done me, but not by sorcery. And yet the sorcerer must die. The 
death. Charles—dying ! Then there lies our only hope If he die let Henry world must believe that it was he who worked my death: but it was another. 
of Navarre be Regent—he will listen to my praver—and La Mole is saved, Come here, Henry ; lend your ear to me, for I can no longer rise. Wouldst 
Yes, there lies the only chance. I willto my husband. “We may have stil! ‘thou know who it was?” 
time to effect our purpose, and secure the Regency, in these few (ast hours of A noise in the further part of the room startled the yeung King of Navarre 
the reign.’’ at this moment, and he turned his head. The only living creature present wae 

Cuaerer V. the favourite green ape of the king, that sat and grinned and moaned, as if in 

The miserable king lay, indeed, upon h’s bed of death He had refused to mockery of his dying master 
quit the room which he usually occupied, all encumbered as it was with bis“ Come nearer, Henry,” pursued the king, “ for I would speak that to thee, 
favourite hounds, his hunting accoutrements, and these horns, the windiog c{ that not the very walis may hear. Know you what has caused my death—who 
which had been his favourite amusement, and had contributed so powerfully |has been my murderer?” 
to effect his lungs, and undermine his constitution. A sort of couch had been | Henry bent his head over the dying man, more to satisfy a caprice of tho 
prepared for him of mattrasses and cushions upon the fioor; and apon that sofferer, than in the expectation of any serious revelation ; and, as Charles 
rude bed was the emaciated form of the cying monarch extended. To his whispered he started back in horror. ; 
customary attacks of blood spitting, had succeeded a strange and till then un-| “ Oh, sire, think not so! Drive away so miserable a suspicion!” he said. 
known symptom of malady, from which the very physicians recoiled with hor “ It were toohorrible. Jt is impossible !” 
ror. Drops of red moisture, which bore al! the appearance of blood, had burst, “* Impossible !” repeated the king, witha faint ironical laugh. “ To some 
like perspiration, from the pores of the body ; and there were moments when hearts all things are possible.” 
the wretched man writhed on his couch in the double anguish of body and| ‘ You had a mother once,” continued Charles, afiera painful pause. “ But 
mind, that, in spite of the efforts of the physicians to remove this extraurdinary she was good and kind ; and she is dead. Know you how she died '—Mine 


appearance, he might have been thought to be bathed in gore. still lives—and now it is] who die.” 
t was indeed an agony, and a bloody sweat ! “ Speak not thus, I entreat you, sire!” interrupted Henry. ‘ This is hor- 
The physicians had long since declared that there was no hope. In one of''rible !” 

those fitful bursts of anger, in which Charles from time to time indulged, even“ Horrible! is it not?” repeated the wretched king with the same har- 


in his state of exhaustion and in his dying moments. he had desired to be left rowing langh. ‘“ Henry ! trust not yourself to the tender mercies of my 
by his doctors and attendants, and he slumbered his last slumber in this world, mother !” 
before closing his eyes for ever in the great sleep of death, to wake upon an- | Again the same strange noise struck vpon the ear of Henry of Navarre. 
other. One person alone sat by his couch; and that person was one, whom | “ Nor shall my people, my poor suffering people, be trusted to her care,” 
the incessant intriguing efforts of his mother would have taught him was his continued the king with more energy. “ Henry, thou art the only one, in this 
bitterest enemy. my palace of the Louvre, who loves me. In spite of all that has been said 
That ivory paleness which had been so characteristic a trait of Charles, and and dene, thou alone hast left me in repose, hast never troubled my last days 
had added at once to the melancholy and majesty of his face, was now ofa yel- ‘bv conspiracies against my crown, and against my life—ay, my life! Brother 
low waxen colour, which might be said to increase from minute to{minute in has been set against Brother in bitter hatred. Thou alone hast not hated me, 
lividness of hue. His large nose stood frightfully prominent from those hollow |Henry. ‘Thou alone, in spite of all the wrongs I have done thee—-thou hast 
sunken cheeks ; his lips, in life, red almost to bleeding, were now ashy pale jloved me. Tv thee | commend my poor patient wife—to thee | commend my 
Beneath his thin lids, the eyeballsysunken into the deep cavities of his eyes, people!” ; 
might be seen to rojl and palp:tate ; whilst from his open and distorted mouth | “ But, sire, should it please Heaven to take you from us—and may you live 
burst furth, even in his troubled sleep, moans, and then words of anguish ‘long, I pray’’—resumed Henry of Navarre, whi'st the king shook his head— 
The man who sat by his side, listened with varying feelings. Sometimes “ it will be your mother who will claim the regency, until the return from 
he started back with a movement of horror; sometimes ke again bent forward Poland of your brother Henry of Anjou. It will be bers probably to com- 
in compassion, and with a kerchief lightly wiped away that fearful perspiration mand '” ; 
which burst from the hollow temples of the young man. The aspect of this’) ‘ When I bid you not trust yourself to ber tender mercies,” replied Charles, 
personage was noble ; his forehead was bold ; his nose formed with that eagle “ think not | spoke as a child. My life is ebbing fast I know, but my mind is 
curve which seems fashioned for command. The expression of his grey eyes clear. Give me that paper!’ He pointed to a paper laid upon a table close 
denoted both resolution and wariness ; whilst a general look of good temper! by his side. “ This is my last and binding command, which I shall now sign 
and openness, which amounted almost to insoucrance, pervaded the whole face with my own hand,” he continued, as Henry brought him the desired paper, 
He was clothed in black. It was Henry of Navarre, the ill used and betrayed ‘and laid it upon his couch. “ This declares, that, by my last will, I appoint 
victim of Catherine's policy. you as Regent of this realm, wntil the returnof the King of Poland The name 
During the whole reign of Charles 1X, the Queen-mother had used every /is still in blank ; for [ would not that those who drew it up should know my 
effort to instil into his mind suspiciuns of the loyalty of the man, who, were the |purpose, and bring my mother clamouring to my side, to thwart my last wish 
Valois to die childless, would be heir to the throne of France ; and whom the by her reproaches. Give me a pen, Henry. Now, support me—so—in your 
decrees of Providence finally led, through the wiles and plots set to snare bis |arms. Where is now the paper ? My sight istroubled ; but I shall find strength 
liberty and his life, and in the midst of the clashing of contending parties, to to see and strength to trace that name.” 
rule the destinies of the country, as Henry the Fourth. Henry of Navarre,| Raised up in the arms of the King of Navarre, Charles took the pen placed 
whom the artifice and calumny of a Medicis had done their best to separate and! in his hand, and laid it on the paper 
estrange from his king and brother-in law during life, was now the only atiend-| “ When you are Regent, Henry,” he paused to say, ‘‘ remove my mother 
ant upon his last moments—the only friend to press his dying hand and cluse!'from your court. It is I who bid you do it. She would hate you with a mor- 
his eyes. By a last exercise of his authority, Charles had declared that it was ‘tal hatred ; for power is her only aim in this world, and for that she woald for- 
his will that Henry of Navarre, and he alone, should be permitted to approach /feit her salvation in the next. Not a moment would yuur life bein safety. She 
his couch, and receive his last instructions : and in spite of all the manauvres | would poison you, as she has poisoned her miserable son.” 
of the crafty, Catherine, who no longer ventured to oppose her son's command, “ Sire ! retract those words!" said a voice close by the dying king. 
the two princes were united in this supreme and awful hour. ‘|| Before thecouch of her son stood Catherine de Medicis. Her face was 
And now Henry of Navarre sat and watched his dying relation with oppres-|\cold and passionless as ever, although her dark eyes gleamed with unusual fire 
sed and anxious heart, aware that, were the king to die without providing for|jand her pallid face was still more pale. 
his safety by a last exercise of his power, his liberty, and even his life, would | “ What would you have with me, madam!" said Charles, shuddering as she 
be in danger from the maneuvres of the revengeful Catherine ; that his only japproached. “ Have I not desired to be alone with my good brother Henry 
chance of escape was in flight beforegthe death of the expiring king ; and yet,! upon affairs of state '” 
too noble andjgenerous to leave the man who, at such atime, had called himto!| “ Retraet those words, sire |"? pursued his mother, unheeding him. “ You 
his side, he sat and watched. . ||have brought against me the most awful accusation that malice can lay to the 
Presently the king rolled convulsively upon his couch ; his parted lips quiv-| charge of a human being. Would you leave this world if so it please the 
ered horribly and with a mutter which increased at last into a distinct and! |saints above, with so hideous a lie vpon your lips Sire, retract those words !”” 
piercing scream, he let fall the words— || “Leave me,woman! Leave me to die in peace!” said Charles, with an 
“ Away—away—torment me not! Why do you haunt me thus? Fire—!leffort of energy, struggling with his weakness and the violence of his emotions. 
fire! Kaill—kill! No—spare them,—spare them, and spare me a hopeless “ Be you guilty of this deed, or be you not, may Heaven forgive you your mis- 
misery. Ah ! they fly—they bleed—they fall. And the poor old Admiral— deeds, as j pray it may forgive me mine.” 
his grey hairs are dabbled with blood. Away-—away—it was not I—notI!|| * My son ! my son !" cried Catherine, kneeling’ down by his side, whilst 
Ab !"—— ‘ithe tears, which were ever ready at her command, and might now have been 
With a sudden start of horror, the king lifted his head from his pillow, and |natoral tears of rage, rolled down her cheeks. ‘* I cannot leave you thus, a 
for a time gazed with staring and glassy eyes, as if the hideous vision which||victim to the most horrible suspicion. 1 may have erred against you uncon- 


had tortured his sleep were still before him. Then with a bitter groan, he) [sciously, I have ever sought your honour and your glory, perhaps by means 
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you now condemn ; but I have acted, like a weak, fallible mortal, for the best | ‘ Ah, it is she!’ he cried, with choking voice. ‘ At last !—at last! Let 
No—no—you really cannot entertain thoughts so terrible. It cannot be. ‘This ber come in.” 
is the suggestion of my enemies—and my enemies are yours, my son.” And,| Catherme de Medicis rose, for the purpose, probably, of opposing the order 


as she said these words, Catherine darted a cold, sharp look of rage at Heory of her son ; but before she could reach the door, an old woman, simply attir. 
of Navarre, who had risen, and now remained an unwilling spectator of so ter- ed, and of a strange appearance and expression, had entered the room 


rible a scene—a scene of the most fearful passions of the human heart be-| ‘* What means this intrusion, and at such a moment?” exclaimed the Queen- 
tween mother and a son, and upon the bed of death. ** No—no—you wil! mother. 
retract your words. You will say you did not entertain that frightful thought.”’); ‘* Perrotte !’* stammered Charles. ‘ Ah! thou art come at last to console 


As the Queen-mother spoke, her eyes were fixed upon the paper, which was end forgive me.” 


to consign the regency to Heury of Navarre ; and, in spite of the animation Catherine clenched her teeth tightly together with rage ; but she no longer 
with which she addressed her son, it was evident that upon that paper her chief} attempted tooppose the entrance of the old woman. ‘ 
thoughts were directed. ‘The old Huguenot nurse advanced with solemn step into the room, and with 
!” said Charles faintly, raising himself with difficulty on one el-|,a stern and Woubled brow ; but, on asudden, a host of recollections seemed 
bow, and struggling with internal pain—‘* you have received imy last words to crowd upon her mind at the sight of that emaciated form, and, hurrying 
of pardon. Let my last moments be undisturbed.” ‘ to the side of the king,she flung herself down upon the couch and sobbed 
“ Charles ! Charles !" exclaimed his mother, wringing her hands. ‘ Let bitterly. 
me remove these horrible ideas from your mind. What shall I say? What)) “ Perrotte—my darling old Perrotte !” sobbed forth the dying king. “* Art 
shall Ido? Cana son think thus of a mother who has ever loved him’? Ob, thou come then at last to thy poornursling ? Thou wast a mother to me, and 
no !—it is impossible. Your mind wandered. You did not think it.” yet thou couldst desert thy poor boy; but he deserved his lot. Perrotte ! Per- 
‘* Enough, madain !—enough !” replied the King. “It was the passing rotte ! ‘Thou knowest not what I have suffered since thou hast left me.” 
fancy of a wandering brain, if you will have itso. li is gone now. I think of | “* My son,” said Catherine, advancing, * is this a moment to bestow your 


it nomore. Now leave me.” jitenderness upon a miserable woman like this! Greet herif you will, but bid 
“ But, my son,” persisted Catherine, “J have such secrets to reveal to you) her leave us.”’ 

as youalone may hear. They are necessary to the safety of the state—neces- “ She was amother to me—she’’--—- continued Charles unheeding her, and, 

sary to the salvation of your soul hereafter. I cannot, must not, leave you | drawing forth kis emaciated hand from beneath the coverlid, he held it forth 

it is my bounden duty to remain.” ; towards the old woman, who lay stretched across his feet. 


“« The time is past madam,” gasped her son, “ when I can listen to such|, ‘* Charlot,” saidthe old woman, raising up her head with a haggard look, 
matters. My moments are counted—and I have that to do that can brook no!“ they told me you were dying ; and | forgot all—all that thou hast done of 


delay. evil—to see thee once more--to hear the words of repentance from thy own 
Catherine sprung up with a feeling of despair, and turned away for a mo- lips—to console and guide. They would have opposed my coming. They 
ment. had placed guards about my door ; but my Jocelyne, my grandchild, found 


“It is near noon,” she muttered to herself. “ And it was to be at noon, means to lure them from their posts, and I-escaped them. 1 had promised her 
said the astrologer. Oh! a few minutes—but a few minutes”— ——what had I promised her? Ob, my poor Charlot ! my brain wanders strange- 
“* My son she continued aloud, again approaching the bed of the king, and !y at times. No matter. Here, in your palace of the Leuvre, too, they would 
having recourse once more to that importunity, which, in the latter days of his bave shut the doors to me ; but they knew you loved me, Charlot, and they 
reign, was the only weapons with which she could contrive to work upon the dared notrefuse my supplications, Oh my boy, my boy, that] should see you 


mind of Charles, “ but I have that to reveal which deeply affects the honour of thus !” 


our family. Would you have that other ears should listen to our shame ?”’ ** Perrotte ! hast thou forgiven me 2” said the king with a violent effort, for 
“* Aye, ever shaime—ever blood —ever remorse !"’ murmured Charles, turning Lis breath was now fast failing him. His mother watched the scene with fold- 

his head upon the pillow. ed arms and haughty mien. Hach ebbing of the breath brought her nearer to 
“ Would you refuse the last request of her who is, after all, your mother !”’ her uch-desired power. 

exclaimed Catherine, with the well acted accent of extreme despair. ** Hast thou forgiven me 1?” sobbed the king. 
The king uttered not a word. ‘* May God forgive the injuries thou hast done to others, as 1 now forgive 


** Leave us, sir,” said the Queen-mother, with an imperious sign of her hand ‘hee on thy bed of suffering, those thuu hast done to mine,’’ said the old woman 
to Henry of Navarre, upon seeing these symptoms of the wavering resvlution solemnly ; and rising from her recumbent position, she advanced to the head 
of her son. of the couch, and took the dying man in her arms,as it were an infants she 

The young prince remained unmoved, to await the will of the dying king clasped to her bosom. Z 

Leave us, Henry,” said the Monarch ; “ you will return to me anon. This) ‘* Aud how can I repay thee, mother !” said Charles to his nurse ; “ speak 
is her last request—these are her last words. When she is gone, let me see quickly, for my moments are but few !” 


you instantly.” | ‘* By thy repeutanee, my poor son,” replied the Huguenot woman earnestly. 
Henry of Navarre shook his head with a look of mournful resignation, and |‘ There is still time to repair thy errors. If thy remorse has reconciled thee 
then bowed and left the apartment. to chy God, let thy last act reconcile thee to thy injured fellow creatures. Ay ! 
“* Now speak, madam,” said the king, “and quickly. What would you (it is of that LT would have spoken. That was my promise. Let thy last act 
reveal to me?’’ of government as King, depute thy power into the hands of him who alore 


“ That Henry of Navarre conspires against your throne,” commenced Ca- can pacify the unhappy religious discords of thy state, and thus thou mayst 
therine, rapidly ; ** that he has been proved to be in connection with that sor- still save the life of the innocent and unjustly condemned.” 
cerer who has aimed at your life ; that the chiefs of the accursed Huguenot ‘‘ Weman! do you dare even in my presence !" said Catherine advancing. 
party are concealed in Paris, awaiting but your death to place the crown upon “Silence, madam. I have heard you,” interrupted her son: “ let me now 
his brow ; that he also looksto this event to abjure once more the true Catho hear her who has been my real mother.” 
lic faith, and return into the bosom of heresy ; that by giving power into his ‘‘ My son, can you listen tothe vile insinuations of an accursed heretic ? 
hands, you endanger the safety of the state ; that by committing the rule of |Think on your soul,” cried Catherine. 
the country to a Heretic and a Seceder, you endanger the safety of your own * Yea, think on thy soul, my sou,”’ said Perrotte solemnly, “ and earn its 
soul ; that, by such a step, the honour of our House will be eternally lost ; that salvation by thy repentance.’ 
in all the countries of Catholic Christendom, we shall be pointed at withthe  ‘** Let that woman be dragged from our presence, who thus dares to utter 
finger of scorn and shame” treason and blasphemy in our face,” exclaimed the Queen-imother, forgetting 

“* Madam, you have deceived me with words of equivocation to gain my ear,”’ her forbearance in her wrath. 
replied the king, mustering all the strength that still remained to him, * and; ‘* My son, my sou! Let peace and pardon await the,” urged the old 
you deceive me now.” Huguenot nurse, her. face growing more wild with the excitement of the mo- 

“I deceive you not, my son,” pursued Catherine, eagerly. ‘‘ Each word ment. 
that 1 pronounce is God's own truth. Could you then confide into the power,| ‘* Madam,” said Charles faintly to the Queen-mother, “ would you shorten 
of a base and lying Heretic, one who seeks your death, but to grasp himself the few moments still accorded to me of life? Perrotte, give me that pen, 
the Crown, the government of a Catholic and a Christian country? Hear guide my hand to that paper. Quickly, as thou lovedst me, woman !”’ 
you not already the anathema of our holy father, the Pope, that curses evenin| ‘ Never,’’ exclaimed Catherine, violently grasping the arm of her dying son, 
the tomb that soul lost by a step so rash? See you not already our biessed jas it approached the paper. 

Virgin, and all the Saints of Heaven, turn from you their glorious faces, and, Charles raised his head to speak to her; but his emotions were too violent 
refuse to look on one who has despised them, and set them at naught by a deed for his feeble frame. His lips quivered ; the blood rose to his mouth, and choked 
so unholy? Feel you not already the torture of that punishment to which the jhis utterance. He fell back on his pillow, whilst a hollow rattling sounded in 
Heretic, and the aider and abettor of the Heretic, are eternally condemned ? his throat ; the pen remained tetween his powerless fingers. 

Have I deceived you when IJ said that you endanger the welfare of your own ‘ Ah! he is no more ! he is dead !” screamed the nurse in despair, and she 
immortal soul ?” | flung herself upon the bed. 

** But you err, madam,” said her miserable son, shuddering at the picture | ‘* No—no,” said the Queen-mother to herself. ‘ There is still life. My 
thus placed before him, to work upon his mind in these last moments. “ Henry json ! Son,”’ she continued aloud, * give me thy hand. If thou wilt sign that 
is become a good and fervent Catholic.” |paper—be it signed.”” And grasping his hand, she conducted it to the place 

“ All is ready for his abjuration at the moment of your death,” continued the jof signature on the paper. Mechanically the fingers followed the impulse she 
Queen-mother. ‘ To resume a powerful party among the Huguevots, he will bestowed uponthem. But four letters only of the name of Charles had been 
renounce our religion. My son—my son—pause, reflect, before you thus |traced, when Catherine uttered a fearful scream. A rough hand had grasped 
sacrifice your own salvation, and throw your unhappy country beneath the her own, and lacerated its skin. The first thought of her superstitious mind 


Papal ban.” ‘was that the arch-fiend himself had risen up in bodily form before her. On 
** Heaven aid me !” cried the miserable Charles. ‘‘ On all sides darkness to the bed had sprung the ape ; witha movement of detestation to the Queen- 
and despair, in this world and the next.” mother, which the animal had always evinced, when she approached its master ; 


“* Heaven shall aid you, my son,” pursued his wily mother, “ if you but trust |it bit the hand that held that of the dying king. 
the guidance of your kingdom tosuch hands as shall maintain it in the true Catherine drew back with anotber cry, but aftera moment she again advanc- 
religion. The paper that resigns your country to the hands of a regent, lies, ed her hand to grasp that of her son. When see took it within her own it was 
I see, before you. Can you hesitate? Can youa moment doubt? Whose) jutterly motionless ; but, nothing daunted in her purpose, she again fixed 
name should fill that space, where but just now you would have written the) the pen between the dead fingers, and thus guiding them, contrived to trace 
traitorous name of Henry of Navarre ? ithe three remaining letters, regardless of the stream of blood, which trickling 
** God guide my unhappy France !” sighed the king, turning his face away from ber wounded nand, besmeared that fatal signature. Then letting fall the 
and qlosing hiseyes. ‘In His hands I leave it.” | dead man’s hand, she wrote her own name firmly into the blank space. 
Catherine smiled with a look of scorn, and then picking up the pen, which/| The Huguenot woman, aroused by her scream, had gazed upon the daring 
had fallen by the bedside, calmly fetched some ink from the table, and attempt-| ;deed with horror. 
ed to place the pen in her son’s hand. || For a moment not a sound was heard. 
Before her purpose ‘could be fulfilled, a noise was heard in the outer room.)|| On one side of the corpse knelt the nurse, who had loved so well that errin 
The voice of a woman clamoured loudly for admittance. Charles heard that}}man. On the other stood the Queen-mother, trembling in spite of her cold an 
voice, opened his eyes, and attempted to raise his head, dauntless nature, At the bed’shead sat the hideous ape, grinning a@ fearful 
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grin, as it were the evil spirit that had arisen to claim the lost soul of him who] /herself to God, praying that he would not allow the cause of truth to suffer 


had thus passed away. through her feebleness and insufficiency. And she ‘disputed with all these 
“* Charles the King is dead,” exclaimed the Queen-mother, ‘* and Catherine orators and sages, quoting against them the works of Plato and the books of 
de Medicis is Regent of the Realm !” the Sibyls, until they were utterly confounded, one after another, and struck 


‘It is false! That signature is a forgery,” cried Perrotte, starting up, her! dumb by her superior learning. Inthe end they confessed themselves van- 
eyes staring before her with all the expression of the deranged in mind ** I/-quished, and converted to the faith of Christ. The emperor, enraged, ordered 
saw it done. Tothe world I will proclaim that—that Catherine de Medicis is| them to be consumed by iire ; and they went to death willingly, only regret- 
a false Queen, aud a usurping Regent.” 


ting that they had not been baptized ; but Catherine said tothem, “ Go! be 
Catherine smiled a smile of scorn ; and advancing to the door of the outer of good courage, for your blood shall be accounted to you as baptism, and the 


room, she flung it open with the words. | flames as a crown of glory.” Aud she did not cease to exhort and comfort 
“ The King is dead !"” | them, till they had all perished in the flames. ; 
“ The King is dead !" was repeated along the corridors of the Louvre. || Then Maximin ordered that ehe should be dragged to his palace ; and, being 
A pause ensued. _ inflamed by her beauty, he endeavoured to corrupt her virtue, but she rejected 
“ The Kingis dead! Jong live the King, Henry the Third of France !”) his offers with scorn ; and, being obliged at this time to depart on a warlike 
again said Catherine. | expedition, he ordered his creature, Porphyry, to cast her into a dungeon, aud 
** Long live the King !” was once more shouted from mouth to mouth. | starve her to death ; but angels descended and ministered to her. And at the 


“« Gentlemen, his Majesty has been pleased, before his death, to sign a war-| end of twelve days the empress and Porphyry visited the dungeon, whieh, as 
rant appointing his mother Regent of France,”’ announced Catherine once more they opened the door, appeared all filled with fragrance and light. Where- 
to those assembled without. upon they fell down at the feet of St Catherine, and with two hundred of 

** Long live the Queen Regent,” was the cry which announced to many an) their attendants declared themselves Christians. 
anxious heart of the various parties in the State, that the reign of the dreaded|) When Maximin returned to Alexandria, he was seized with fury. He com- 


Queen mother had commenced. manded his wife, the empress, with Porphyry and the other converts, to be 
“ Let some of those without advance and seize that woman!” was the first! put to a cruel death ; but being more than ever inflamed by the beauty and 
order of the Regent. “ Heed not her words! She is mad !”’ wisdom of Catherine, he offered to make her his empress, and mistress of the 


Catherine of Medicis spoke with greater trath than she herself believed. The) whole world, if she would repudiate the name of Christ. But she replied 
shock of that scene of death, and strife, and evil passions, had again turned, with scorn, “ Shall | forsake my glorious heavenly spouse to unite myself with 


the old woman’s brain. | thee, who art baseborn, wicked, and deformed!" On hearing these words, 


ConcLesion. | Maximin roared like a lion in his wrath ; and he commanded that they should 
One of the first acts of the Regency of Catherine de Medicis, was to give! construct four wheels, armed with sharp points and blades—two revolving in 
a for the bastening the trialof La Mole, upon the charge of sorcery one direction, two in another—so that between them her tender pe Napa be 
against the life of the late King. Although, with the Regency in her power, torn into ten thousand pieces. And St. Catherine made herself ready to go to 
and in daily expectation of the return from Poland of her favourite son, whose this cruel death ; and as she went, she prayed that the fearful instrument of 
weak and pliant mind she was aware she could bend to her own will in every torture prepared for her might be turned to the glory of God. So they bound 
thing, aud thus have the whole power of the government within her own grasp,, her between the wheels, and at the same moment fire came down from hea- 
yet she still pursued her vengeance against the man who, in conspiring to) ven, sent by the destroying angel of God, whobroke the wheels in pieces, and, 
place another of her sons upon the throne, had thwarted her designs. The by the fragmets which flew around, the executioners and three thousand peo- 
wax figure formed by Ruggieri, who himself was fully screened by the Queen-| ple perished in that day. 
mother, was made to form a prominent feature in this celebrated trial; and! Yet, for all this, the thrice-hardened tyrant repented not, but ordered that 
it is well known that the unfortunate La Mole fell a victim to an ambition, which Catherine should be carried outside the city, aud there, after being scourged 
in the confused and distracted state of affairs at the time, could scarcely have) with rods, beheaded by the sword :—which was done. And when she was 
been looked upon as a crime. , dead, angels took up her body and carried it over the desert and over the Red 
oma reoredoy thronged to witness his execution was one, whose thread) Sea, till they deposited it on the summit of Mount Sinai. There it rested in a 
of life was nearly torn asunder by the blow of that axe which severed the be-| marble sarcophagus, and in the 8th century a monastery was built over her 
loved head from the trunk. Poor Jocelyne only recovered from the state of in-| remains, which are revered to this day but the wicked tyrant, Maximin, being 
sensibility into which she fell, to linger on a few months of a wretched exist- over come in battle, was slain, and the beasts and birds devoured bim. 
P accordingly, we find that both poets and painters have availed themselves o 
¥ ) “| the sake of order, divide them into four classes :—\!. Those which exhibi 
a i death, was concentrated in her grand-mother ; when her bright her as Patron Saint, either alone or grouped with others in the Madonna pic- 
= : “ » it wy Alayn who performed the mournful task of care for the wel-| tures. 2. Scenes from her life. 3. Her martyrdom. 4 Lastly, the mystical 
anion’ subject the Marriage of St. Catherine,” of which there are versions 
| ; innumerable. 
ei Third yo — he _ the country with the scandals of that folly, icen-)' 1. In the pictures which represent her as Patron Saint, she 1s never without 
aa = Bory cage mind, which were fostered by his mother, Ca-| one or more of her characteristic attributes. She bears the palm and the 
- poy © Medicis, in order to retain the power she coveted, completely with-) sword as martyr ; the crown as princess or martyr ; the book, as significant of 
in Opes her learning ; but the wheel is her especial and peculiar attribute ; it is gen- 
: ’ avarre contrived to Hy 1) erally broken—sometimes entire : she leans on it, or it is placed near her, or an 
te fa plans laid to yoann gr by ~ potas to his own country :| ange! bears it with the palm ever her head ; in some very old prints she car- 
new ti 4 reas nated Os im to r; solitude ; and paid the penalty of \rieg in her hand a little machine resembling the pole and two wheels of a 
ghtness of conduct at the court of France, in sorrow and ennui. | waggon. In Raphael's beautiful picture in our National Gallery she leans on 
mpg and rejected by all parties, the weak Duke of Alencon, after 4) the wheel, and no other emblem or attribute is introduced. Sometimes we 
the af into @ position of greater distinction, find the crown, sword, and book without the whee! ; and occasionally the grim, 
et eyes he found no grace or turbaned head of the tyrant Maximin is seen beneath her feet. In the 
’ y, unlamented, and speedily forgotten. Venetian and Bolognese pictures she is almost always crowned and dressed 
—" with exceeding splendour in robes of ermine and gold, rich jewels, &c. 
SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART. (for example, the half length by Domenichino, at Windsor) ; on the other 
, BY MRS. JAMESON. | hand, Leonardo da Vinci, and his school, generally represent her in a 
The legend of St of the Wheel (Santa Cate | phen f Mrs 
‘ ’ ria, a Cate-\in her hand, as in a most lovely picture, now in the possession of Mrs. 
rina delle Ruote, so called to distinguish her from five other saints, who bore’ Howard, of Corbie Castle, in which she is reading, while ion pss behind 
the same name), is of much more modern date than that of St. Cecilia. It is bear the palmand the wheel. The Spanish paimters represent ber richly 
of Greek origin, and cannot be traced further back than the menology of the| dressed, and crowned with the royal crown, and with them the favourite attri- 
Emperor Basil, compiled in the ninth century. It was brought from the East, butes are the sword and book—not often the wheel. Sometimes she is Jeaning 
by the Latins, in the eleventh century ; and her Greek name (Ekaterina, un-|on the sword (as in a very fine sketch by Rubens, in {the Dulwich Gallery), or 
_worship, over it lies at her feet. In the ancient sculpture and painted glass she is generally 
: e female saints, next to Mary Magdalen, St. Catherine is|\trampling on the Emperor Maximin, and bears the book or palm. She is thus 
» bei: ictel de Cluny. 
the women regarded as the type of female intellect and eloquence, as well as) 2. A series of pictures = her life often adorns the chapels and churches 
the and good coun-| dedicated to her ; it generally includes her defence before Maximin, the con- 
tb of eathens and version of the philosophers, her deliverance from the wheels, and herdeath by 
shall give the legend here with all its details, omitting the disputes concern-| the philosophers she is standing in the midst of a ball,—the fore-finger of one 
m) fair and girli i a t 
her earliest infancy she was regarded as’a wonder of erudition, end excelled in| /nor any 
all the liberal arts, so that at the age of cighteen there was none comparable | thought, others in astonishment : the tyrant is seen behind, as if watching the 


‘to her in graces and learning. At this time the tyrant Maximin, or Maxentius,| conference : while through an open window we behold the fire kindled for the 


greatly persecuted the Church, and, being come to Alexandria, he gathered) converted philosophers, and the scene of their execution. In the same series 
all the Christians together, and commanded them on pain of severest torments,||we have ‘ St. Catherine healing a Sick Child ;’ * The martyrdom Beheaded,’ 
to worship the heathen Gods St. Catherine, hearing in the recesses of her| while angels bear her spirit to heaven, and others lay her in che tomb. 
palace the cries of the people. sailied forth and confronted the tyrant on the|| In the Vatican (Stanza di Borgia) there is a large picture by Pinturicchio, of 
stepe of the temple, pleading for her fellow-Christians, and demonstrating! St. Catherine expounding her faith before the emperor Maximin ; the treat- 
(** avec force syllogismes”) the truth of the Christian and the falsehood) |ment isjextremely dramatic, and there are about fifty figures. In hercharacter of 
of the Pagan religion: Maximin, “being confounded by her arguments,||patroness of learning, and particularly of theological learning, St. Catherine is 
which left him without reply, ordered that fifty of the most learned phil-| often grouped with the Fathers of the Church. In an old fresco (in the clois- 
osophers and rhetoricians should be collected from all parts of his empire,||ters of the convent of St. Paul, at Parma), St. Catherine is represented as pay- 
and promised them exceeding great rewards, if they overcame the Chris-|jing a visit to St. Jerome in his cell, but whether this incident is founded on 
tian princess in argument. These philosophers were at first indignant at|/any particular legend I do not know. 
being meres fe such a futile purpose, esteeming nothing so easy ;}| The most famous incident of her life, the breaking of the wheels, is general- 
they said, lace her before us, that her folly and rashness may||ly called the Martyrdom of St. Catherine, but ought more properly to be styled 
be exposed to all the people,” But Catherine, nowise afraid, recommended jner deliverance, The most beautiful inosanen T can remember is the large 
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picture by Gaudenzio Ferrari in the Brera. She is represented ina front view,||ture in the collection of Lord Ashburnham ; and from the Caracci school pic- 
kneeling, her hair dishevelled, her hands clasped, and in the eyes, upraised to tures innumerable, with little variety of treatment. 


the opening heavens above, the most divine expression of faith and resignation : 


on each side are the wheels armed with spikes, which the excutioners are pre- 
paring to turn : behind sits the Emperor onan elevated throne, and an ange! 


| In the Spanish Gallery of the Louvre there is a curious votive picture, of 
‘which one would like to know the history. A nobleman of Seville, and his 
family, are imprisoned in a dungeou—they implore the aid of St. Catherine, 


descends from above armed with a sword. In this grand picture the figures who appears to them, habited in the nch Spanish costume of the time’ (about 


are above life size. 

I remember to have seen, in the church of St. Nazaro, at Milan, a very fine 
but half ruined fresco by J.uini, of the same subject treated in the same spirit ; 
around it are four small compartments, representing—l. St. Catherine con- 
fronting Maximin. 2. The conversion of the philosophers. 3. She is scourged 
4. She lies headless on the ground. 

There is a fine dramatic composition by Giulio Romano, in which the whee's 
are seen shivered by lightning and stones from heaven. which are flung down 
- 4 angels ; the executioners and spectators are struck dead or confounded. 

e have the same subject by Rubens ; and by Van Dyke a very fine sketch, 
once in the possession of Sir Charles Bagot. 

The decapitation of St. Catherine is, properly, her martyrdom. This sub- 
ject is of frequent occurrence and litile varied ; in general, the broken wheels, 
are introduced in the background, in order to distinguish St. Catherine from 
other female saints who were also decapitated. There is a very fine and curi- 
ous engraving, in which St. Catherine is kneeling, the executioner stands near 
her, and three attendants extend a linen cloth to receive her head. Maximin 
and others are behind. 

St. Catherine buried by the angels ie a charming subject. There is a fresco 
by Luini (in the Brera at Milan), of exceeding beauty. Three angels sustain 
her, hovering above the tomb in which they prepare to lay her; the tranquil 
refined loveliness in the head of the saint, andthe expression of death, are ex- 
ceedingly fine. In the Berlin Gallery is another by Spinello (1400) ; four an- 
gels bear her spirit to heaven, and two lay her in the grave on Mount Sinai. 
jn the Vienna Gallery is the Burial of St Catherine, by Gilles de Rye (1597 ;) 
two angels lay her in a marble sarcophagus, a third scatters flowers 

There is a modern version of this fine subject by a German painter (Mucke) 
which has become popular ; four angels bear the body of St. Catherine over 
sea and land to Mount Sinai; one of the foremost bears a sword, the instrument 
of her martyrdom. The floating, onward movement of the group is very beau- 
fully expressed. 
erine. 

The first idea of such a representation appears to have originated in a fa- 
mous vision of St. Catherine of Siena, in a real and very important person of) 
the fourteenth century. In one of her ecstatic trances she fancied herself es-| 

sused ty the infant Christ. The title so often assumed by nuns of ‘* Sposa di, 

io,” “ Sposa di Christo,” would very naturally suggest such an image to the 
excited imaginations of these solitary women. At all events, the subject ap-| 
pears to have been unknown till towards the end of the fifteenth century. By. 
some singular misapprehension, the painters, or those who employed them. 
confounded the two St, Catherines, or, at Jeast, confounded Wie virion of the, 
one with the reply of the other to Maximin [see the’ Legend, as above}, and 


gave to the Sposa di Christo the wheel, the palm, the crown : thus the mystic | 


marriage of St. Catherine became appropriated to St. Catherine of Alexandria) 
instead of St. Catherine of Siena * 


This is one of the most popular subjects in the history of Art, particularly! 
with the Venetian and Lombard painters of the sixteenth, and the Bolognese, 
and Flemish painters of the seventeenth century ; and we can easily understand. 
how it came to be a favourite with nuns. The general conception is almost) 
always the same. The infant Christ seated on i knee of the Virgin, holds, 
a ring in his hand, which he is about to place on the finger of St. Catherine,’ 
who kneels before him. The accessaries vary: in very few instances are there, 
only three figures ; generally various saints are poetically introduced as spec-' 
tators of the scene. The earliest example to which | can refer is a beautiful 
picture by Fra Bartulomeo, now in the el ; the date ig about 1505. It 
represents the Virgin and Child throned ; St. Catherine kneeling in front ;) 
near the throne are St Peter, St. Bartholomew, and St. Vincent ; and St 
Dominic and St. Francis embrace each vther 1 have little doubt that the St 


In remains only to notice the mystic subject called the Marriage of St. Cath-!| 


1620) and promises them deliverance. Another legend of St. Catherine is 
‘represented in a small old picture at Berlin, by Ambrogio di Lorenzo (1342) ; 
‘lon one side are seen two nuns imploring a physician in vain to heal one of the 
'|sisterhood who is sick : on the other, the sick nun is seen lying in her cell; 
''St. Catherine descends from heaven to heal her. These and similar pictures 
\imay be considered as votive offerings to St. Catherine, as the Giver of good 
‘|counsel, in which character she is particularly venerated as one of the three 
‘female saints who are invoked as protecting saints, or “ helpers in need:” the 
‘other two are St..Barbara and St. Margaret, of whom, to complete the series, 
|we are now to speak. 


JEAMES’S DIARY. 

Deseatful Hangelina's billy ran as follows :— 

* T had all along hoped that you would have relinquished pretensions which 
you must have seen were so disagreeable to me ; and have spared me the pain- 
ful necessity of the step which | am compelled to take. For a long time I 
could not believe my parents were serious in wishing to sacrifice me, but have 
in vain entreated them to spare me. [ cannot undergo the shame and misery 
of a union with you. To thevery last hour I remonstrated in vain, and only 
‘now anticipate, by a few hours, my departure from the home from which they 
themselves were about to expel me. 

*©¢ When you receive this, | shall be united to the person to whom, as you 
are aware, my heart was given longago. My parents are already informed of 
ithe step I have taken. And Ihave my own honour to consult, even before 
itheir benefit : they will forgive me, I hope and feel, before long. 

** © As for yourself, may Fest hope that time will calm your exquisite feel- 
lings toot I leave Mary Ann behind to console you. She admires you as 
lyou deserve to be admired, and with a constancy which [ entreat you to try and 
limitate. Do, my dear Mr. Plush, try—for the sake of your siacere friend and 
admirer. 

“«P.S. I leave the wedding-dresses behind for her; the diamonds are 
|beautiful, and will become Mrs. Plush admirably.’ ” 


‘| This was hall !—Confewshn ! And their stood the footmen sniggerin, and 


that hojous Mary Hann half a laffing at me! ‘ Who has she gone hoff 
with !’ rors] ; and Mary Hann (smiling with one hi) jnst touched the top of 
lone of the Johns’ canes who was goin out with the noats to put hoff the brekfst. 
\[t was Silvertop then ! 

| “T bust out the house in a stayt of diamoniacal igsitement ! 

| “ The story of that iloapmint 7 have no art to tell. Here it is from the 
\* Morning Tatler’ newspaper. 


| 
| 


“ ELOPEMENT IN HIGH LIFE. 
“ THE ONLY AUTHENTIC ACCOUNT. 

“ The neighbourhood of Berkeley Square, and the whole fashionable world, 
has been thrown into a state of the most painful excitement by an event which 
has just placed a noble family in great perplexity and affliction. 

“It has long been known among the select nobility and gentry that a mar- 
jriage wason the tapis between the only daughter of a Noble Earl, and a Gen- 
jtleman whose rapid fortunes in the railway world have been the theme of gen- 
leralremark. ‘* Yesterday's paper, it was supposed in all human probability 
would have contained an account of the marriage of James De la Pi—che, Esq 
and the Lady Angelina , daughter of the Right Honorable the Earl of 
B—re—cres. ‘The preparations for this ceremony were complete : we had the 
pleasure of inspecting the rich trousseau (prepared by Miss Twiddler, of Pall 
Mall) ; the magnificent jewels from the establishment of Messrs. Storr and 
Mortimer ; the elegant marriage cake, which, already cut up and portioned, is, 
alas! not destined to be eaten by the friends of Mr. De la Pl—che ; the su- 
perb carriages, aud magnificent liveries, which had been provided in a style of 
ithe most lavish yet tasteful sumptuosity. ‘The right Reverend the Lord Bishop 


Catherine in this picture is infended for St. Catherine of Siena, who was a jol Bullecksmithy had arrived in town to celebrate the nuptials, and is staying 
Dominican nun, In the design of Raphael (engraved by Mare Antonio) the! jat Mivart’s, What must have been the feelings of that venerable prelate, 
personalité of the saint is doubtful; while in the exquisite little Perugino in||what those of the agonised and noble parents of the Lady Angelina—when it 


the Grosvenor Gallery it is clearly marked by the wheel; but this is a late! 
pictore of the master. 

By Correggio, we have three beautiful pictures of this subject ; in all, the 
St. Catherine is distinguished by her wheel, leaving us no donbt of the inten-| 
tion of the painter. do in the celebrated little picture by Parmigiano in the 
Grosvenor Gallery, St. Catherine is resting on her wheel; the infant Christ. 
while he puts the ring on her finger, has thrown himself back, looking up in. 
his mother's face, as if he wereatplay. Corregyio, on the contrary, has given 
him an intent and serious, though perfectly infantine expression, as if he had 
put his whole little soul into the act. 

Among the Venetian pictures may be mentioned a chef de‘euere by Titian, 
remarkable for the dramatic, and at the same time elegant, treatment. Christ) 
is seated on a kind of pedestal, and sustained by the arms of the Virgin. St.) 
Catherine kneels before him, and St. Anna, in a manner, gives St. Catherine 
away, presenting her hand to receive the ring. Two angels behind the saint} 
look on with an expression of interest, and St. Joseph stands by. 

In general, the Venetian painters lavished on this favourite subject the rich-| 
est, most fanciful, most joyous accompaniments. The scene is a palace or a 
luxuriant landscape: St. Catherine is in the sumptuous bridal sattire of a prin- 
cess; angels chant pzans, and various holy personages stand by as spectators 
of the scene, Of this character is the Paul Veronese at Hampton Court, the 
ee pictore by the same painter in the Durazzo Palace at Genoa, and al! 

ose which I have seen by Titian and Tintogetto. 

Among the examples by later paintera mUst be mentioned the admirable one 
by Van Dyck in the Queen’s Gallery if Buckingham Palace. It is treat 
with great simplicity ; the figures half length, life size, full of beautiful expres 
sions: the Virgin holds a wreath of flowers in her hand, ready to crown the} 
saint and martyr. By Rubens, three examples; by Poussin, a very fine pie-| 


A. The above is given as my own supposition, whieh I am unable to substan- 
tiate by reference to any authority. The origin of the marriage of St. Cathe- 
rine is so curious a question in the history of art, that.I am surprised to find it 


was discovered, on the day previous to the wedding, that her Ladyship had 
fled the paternal mansion ! To the venerable Bishop the news of bis noble 
niece’s departure might have been fatal: we have it from the waiters of 
Mivart's that his Lordship was about to indulge in the refreshment of turtle 
soup when the news was brought to him ; immediate apoplexy was apprehen- 
ded ; but Mr. Macann, the celebrated Surgeon, of Westminster, was luckily 
passing through Bond Street at the time, and being promptly called in, bled 
jand relieved the exemplary patient. His Lordship will return to the Palace, 
Bullocksmithy, to-morrow. 

“ The frantic agonies of the Right Honourable the Earl of Bareacres can be 
imagined by every paternal heart. Far be it from us to disturb—impossible is 
it for us to describe their noble sorrow. Our reporters have made inquiries 
every ten minutes at the Earl's mansion in Hill Street, regarding the health of 
the Noble Peer and his incomparable Countess. They have been received with 
a rudeness which we deplore but pardon —One was threatened with a cane ; 
another, in the pursuit of his official inquiries, was saluted with a pail of water ; 
a third gentleman was menaced in a pugilistic manner by his Lorcship's porter : 
but being of the Irish nation, a man of spirit and sinew, and Master of Arts of 
Trinity College, Dublin, the gentle gentleman of our establishment confropted 
the menial, and having severely beaten him, retired to a neighbouring hotel 
much frequented by the domestics of the surrounding nobility, and there ob- 
tained what we believe to be the most accurate particulars of this extraordinary 
occurrence. 

‘* George Frederick Jennings, third footman in the esteblishment of Lord 
Bareacres, stated to our employe as follows:—Lady Angelina has been prom- 
ised to Mr De la Pluche for near six weeks She never could abide that gen- 
jtletitin.' He was the laughter ofall the servants’ hall. Previous to his ele- 
ivatton he had himself been engaged in a domestic capacity. At that period he 
had offered marrigge to Mary Ann Hoggins, who was living in the quality of 
ladies’ maid in the family were Mr. Dela P. was employed. Miss Hoggins 
|became subsequently ladies” mato Lady Angelina—The elopsment was ar- 
ranged between these two.—It was Mise Hoggins who delivered the note which 


has been so little examined Should any reader of this essay be acquainted |informed the bereaved Mr. Plush of his loss. 


with an example of the subject older than those mentioned in the text, the 
writer would be thankful to have the reference to any such picture or engrav- 
ing. 


Samuel Bottons, page to the Right Honourable the Earl ‘of Barestges, was 
jtand on Friday forenoon at eleven o’clock to fetch a cabriolet from the 


stand in Davies Street. He selected the cab, No, 19,796, driven by George 


: 
| 
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Gregory Macarty, a on 
Cork, Ireland (of whom more anon), and waited, according to his instructions, 


at the corner of Berkeley Square with the vehicle. His young lady, accom 
panied by her maid Miss Mary Anne Hoggins, carrying a band-box, presently 
arrived, and entered the cab with the box: what were the contents of tha! 
box we have never been able to ascertain. On asking her ladyship whether 
he should order the cat to drive in any particular direction, he was told to 
drive to Madame Crinoline’s, the eminent milliner, in Cavendish Square On 


requesting to know whether he should accompany her ladyship, Buttons was — 


peremptorily ordered by Miss Hoggins to go about his business. 

“* Having now his clue, our reporter instantly went in search of cab 19,796, 
or rather of the driver of that vehicle, who was discovered with no small diffi- 
culty at his residence, Whetstone Park, Lincoin’s Inn Fields, where he lives 
with his family of nine children. Having received two sovereigus, instead 
doubtless of two shillings (his regular fare, by the way, would have been only 
one and eightpence) Macarty had not gone out with the cab for the two last 
days, passing themin a state of almost ceaseless intoxication. His replies 
were very incoherent in answer to the queries of our reporter; and, had not 


that gentleman been himself a compatriot, it is probable he would have re- | 


fused altogether to satisfy the curiosity of the public. 

** At Madame Crinoline’s, Miss Hoggins quitted the carriage, and a gentle- 
man entered it. Macarty describes himas avery clever gentleman (meaning 
tall) with black moustaches, Oxford-grey trowsers, and black hat and a pea 
coat. He drove the couple to the Euston-Square Station, and there left them 
How he employed his time subsequently we have stated. 

“ At the Euston Square Station, the gentleman of our establishment learned 
from Frederick Corduroy, a porter there, that a gentleman auswering the above 
description had taken places to Derby. We have despatched a confidential 
gentleman thither, by a special train, and shall give his report in a second 
edition. 


“SECOND EDITION. 
‘(From our Reporter.) 
* Newcastle, Monday. 
“* T am just arrived at this ancient town, at the Elephant and Cucumber 
Hotel. A party travelling under the name of Mr and Mrs Jones, the gen- 
tleman wearing moustaches, and having with them a blue band-box, arrived by 
the train two hours before me, and haye posted onwards to Scotland. I have 
ordered four horses, and write this ou the hind boot, as they,are putting to.’ 


“THIRD EDITION. 
“* Gretna Green, Monday Evening 


“ «The mystery is at length solved. This afternoon, at four o'clock, the 


o-eyed man from Clonakilty, in the neighbourhood of ‘entered the inn 


I need not say that I did not partake of his hospitality, an 
that personally I despise his insults. I make them known that they may call 
down the indignation of the body of which I am a member, and throw myself on 


the sympathy of the public, as a gentleman shamefully assaulted and insulted 
in the discharge of a public duty. 


ALEXANDRIA IN 1845. 
BY HADJI ABDULLAH, 
Alexandria of 1845 is fast encroaching on the mounds of the ancient city of 
‘the Macedonians. ‘The sounds of the mallet and the chisel are heard on all 
sides ; carts and camels, heavily Jaden with limestone blocks from the quarries 
lof Toura, block up the roads; volumes of smoke from brick and lime kilns 
iroll over the classic precincts of the Soma and the Bruchion, while the eastern 
and southern horizon is obscured with the clouds of dust raised in removing 
‘and fortifying the mounds which flank and command the Arab enceinte, some 
of which are already bristling with fast progressing forts and batteries of solid 
masonry. 
| From the sea angle, near the Needle of Cleopatra, the old Arab walls have 
inearly vanished before a strong line of fortification in the modern style, with 
'wet-ditch, tenailles, glacis, and covered. way, which has been already carried in 
front of the old Rosetta Gate, and beyond it to opposite Fort Cretin, on the 
south side.of the city. The works are executed in the most solid masonry, 
‘lander the able superintendence of the French engineer, Gallice Bey, and bid 
lfair to rival the fortifications of Paris. A period only of eight months has 
|/rolled on since they were commenced. but the incessant labours of upwards of 
two thousand men, under the stimulus of the Pacha's constant vigilance, have 
effected wonders. The French party at Alexandria, under the firm and often 
‘openly hinted at convictiun that the Pasha is making fortifications for their ex- 
| press use and benefit, puts the old gentleman on the tack and tells him to go 
|ja head. French interest is everywhere and plainly paramount, while we su- 
||pinely look on, lost in the soothing contemplation of the smouldering ashes of 
|\our commercial interests, and hugging ourselves in the idea of * only see what 
|\we will do when once the fighting begins.” Soli! present advantages, tc be 
regained only at a vast expense in future, are daily passing into the active hands 
lof France. Nero fiddles while Rome is burning. The pear is fast ripening ; 
t ¢, Egypt, Syria, Tripoli, Tunis, and Greece, agitated by the deepest politic al 
intrigues, are now vibrating from their foundations. india will respond to the 
shock. Let England then look to it while yet there be time. The toture for- 
tifications of Alexandria in French hands will not be the Alexandria of 1801. 
| East of the walls, close to the lazaretto, a canal has been dug, communi- 
‘cating with the sea, and supplying the new wet-ditch with water. Little or 
‘nothing has yet been done to the redoubts and outworks on the western side, 


Hymeneal Blacksmith, of Gretna Green, celebrated the marriage be:ween protecting the approach from Marabout, or to the forts on the ancient Pharos 
George Granby Silvertop. Esq , a Lieutenant in the 150th Hussars third son and Pharillon puints. The batteries on the Ras-et Tin, near the palace and 
of General John Silveriop, of Siivertop Hall, Yorkshire, and Lady Emily Sil- pew light-house, have been increased and improved, and the old landing- place, 
vertop, daughter of the late sister of the present Earl of Bareacres, and the along the western shore of Aboukir Bay to Lake Edko. is defended by formid 
Lady Angelina Amelia Arethusa Anaconda \lexandrinia Annemaria Antoinet- |able batteries, almost @ fleur d'eau, sermounted each by a lofty cavalier, and 
ta, daughter of the last-named Earl Bareacres.’ ‘surrounded by wet dtches In one | counted twelve guns Aboukir Castle 
(Here follows a long extract from the Marriage Service inthe Book of still continues a state prison, and is vigilantly guarded ' wo forts, somewhat 
Common Prayer, which was not read onthe occasion, and need not be re- similar to that at Aboukir, g yard the entrance of the Rosetta branch, and I 
peated here.) found a French engineer actively engaged in repairing and strengthening Fort 

**¢ After the ceremony, the young couple partook of a slight refreshment of 'S Julian, between the embouchure and the decayed city of Rosetia. This 
sherry and water—the former, the Captain pronounced to be execrable; and, fort, however, can never be of much service iu obstructing the passage of troups 


having myself tasted some glasses from the very same bo(tle with which the up the river. : eel 

young and noble pair were served, | must say I think the Captain wasrather At Cairo and other places in the interior, nothing has as yet been effected. 

hard upon mine host of the Bagpipes Hotel and Posting House, whence they At Suez strong fortifications are contemplated ; but | have doubts of thew ever 

instantly proceeded. I follow them as soon as the horses have fed. being finished, even if commenced The plan of the intended fortitications, 
The estimate, like most others 


|\both here and ai Alexandria is kept secret 
“ FOURTH EDITION. | prepared by the French for the Viceroy’s amusement, is supposed to amount to 
“ © SHAMEFUL TREATMENT OF OUR REPORTER. 


| about a decimal part of the sum which will eventually be expended The cost 
“* Whistlebinkte, N.B Monday, midnight. (and labour of removi.g the enormous mounds of ruins, at present commanding 
“* T arrived at this romantic little villa about two hours afver the newly-| 


the works at Alexandria, will be very great. Such as cannot be removed will 

married couple, whose progress i have had the honour to trace, reached Whis- be fortified. ; 
tlebinkie. ‘Lhey have taken up their residence at the Cairngorm Arms—mine Amid the warlike bustle, attendant on throwing up these extensive fortifica- 
‘tions around Alexandria, it was gratifying to see the enlargement and improve- 


are at the other hostelry, the Clachan o! Whis:lebinkie. 
**On driving up to the Cairngorm Arms, I found a gentleman of military ment of the modern city making peaceable and sure progress The poputation, 


appearance standing at the door, and occupied seemingly in smoking a cigar. in 1801 only 7,000, now amounts to nearly 70,000. Handsome dwellings, and 
It was very dark as | descended from my carriage, and the gentleman in ques broad streets regularly laid out, are fast springing up in quarters hitherto ten- 
tion exclaimed, ‘ Is it you, Southdown, my boy? You have some too late ; anted by the houseless dog That onsightly heap of ruins the Xo’m ed Dikk, 
unless you are come to have some supper ;’ or words to that effect. | explained joverlooking the Cesareum, of which it probably formed the Acropolis, is co- 
that I was notthe Lord Viscount Southdown, and politely apprised Captain vered with elegant residences in the European style, among which is that of 
Silvertop (for I justly concluded the individual before me could be no other) |te prime minister, Artim Bey ; while at its base, stretching towards Cleopa- 
of his mistake. tra's Needle and the sea, lie the lately finished gardens, house, and kiosk of 

“« * Who the deuce (the Captain used a stronger term) are you, then !’ said Signor Gibarra, the favourite morning resort of the Pasha. A capital maca- 
Mr. Silvertop. ‘Are you Bags & Tapewell, my uncle’s attorney's ! If you damized road runs past this from the palace to the Rosetta Gate. 
are, you have come too late for the fair.’ | The last remains of the old Saracenic wall and tower at the back of the 

* *T briefly explained that I was not Baggs & Tapewell, but that my name great square have just disappeared, and the site has been handsomely present- 
was J—ns, and that I was a gentleman connected with the Establishment of ed by Mohammed Alito the Lazarists of France, whose handsome schools are 
the Morning Tatler newspaper. fast rising above the foundations They must have stood close to the ancient 

“* And what has brought you here, Mr. Morning Tatler !’ asked my interlo- docks where aow stands the great square, surrounded by the handsome houses 
cutor, rather roughly. My answer was frank,—that the disappearance of a and okellahs of the consuls and European merchants, and which comprises an 
noble lady from the house of her friends had caused the greatest excitement in open quadrangle of 468 paces by 684, its centre occupied by a disproportionate 
the metropolis, and that my employers were anxious to give tne public every jobelisk and fountain (waterless) of Egyptian alabaster erected by the Pasha. 
particular regarding an event so singular. |The Arabs wittily call the former the impaling post. 

“* And do you mean to say, sir, that you have dogged me all the way from | The long delayed and expensive Dry-dock,—memorable specimen of French 
Lon‘on, and that my family affairs are to be published for the readers of the jengineering,—is at length reported as completed, bot is still in a lesky unsatis- 
Morning Tatler newspaper ? : The Morning Tatler be——(the Captain here factory state. The traveller will find it near the Dogana, on the old port, not 
g’ ve utterance to an oath which I shall not repeat) and you, too, sir ; yeu im-' |far from the spot where Alexandria’s humble predecessor, the hoary Rachotis, 
pe ‘ent meddling scoundrel, ; jonce stood. Here, 332 years before Christ appeared, the youthful son of Philip, 

“Scoundrel, sir!’ said I. ‘Yes,’ replied the irate gentleman, seizing! fushed with the conquest of Syria and Palestine, stayed his triumphal march 
me rudely by the collar—and he would have choked me, but that my blue satin towards the oasis temple of Jupiter Ammon, and with infinite foresight and 
stock and false collar gave way, and were left in the hands of this gentleman. judgment, commanded the artist Dinocrates to lay the foundations of a city 
* Help, landlord !’ I loudly exclaimed, adding, I believe, ‘ murder,’ and other which was to rival the Tyre he had just humbled to the dust, in commercial 
exclamations ofalarm. Jn vain I appealed to the crowd, which by thistime was |importance ; which far outstripped the Phenician capital as a cradle of science 
pretty considerable ; they and the unfeeling post-boys only burst jnto laughter, |and arts, and from which emanated to the Christian world the first Greek ver- 
and called out, ‘Give it him, Captain.’ A struggle ensued, in which, 1] |sion of the Hebrew Septuagint, collected and translated by order of Ptolomy 


have no doubt, I should have had the better, but that the Capain, 
joining suddenly in the general and indecent hilarity, which was doubled 
when I fell down, stopped, and said, ‘ Well, Jims, I won’t fight on my mar. 
riage-day. Go into the tap, Jims, and order a glass of brandy and-water at 
my ¢xpense—and mind I don’t see your face to morrow morning, or I'll make 
jt more ugly thanitis.” 

With these gross expressions and a cheer from the crowd, Mr, Silvertop) 


|Philade}phus. 


Dinocrates wel] obeyed the behests of his illustrious master, and by the time 
of his return from the wastes of the Libyan desert, had spread out the founda- 
tions of the city over the sands and rock of Egypt, in form of a Macedonian 
mantle, comprising an area of 15,000 paces, crossed by two principal streets, 
the one extending from the Canopic Gate on the east to the sea or Port of Eu- 


tus on the west, and the other from the sea on the north to the Mareotis 
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lake on the south. The furmer was 5,000 paces long anJ the latter 1,100 ;|/paces further north may be traced the foundations and pottery of similar struc- 
both were 100 feet wide. The site occupied by the present mounds, extend-| tures. 
ing north and south between the sea and the Mareotis lake, and east and west) A little to the south, between the “ Benani” and the Mosaic, is a small bath 
from the French lines beyond the Rosetta Gate to the present port near the or cistern, of the ordinary construction, sunk into the rock, riveted with brick, 
embouchure of the Mahmoodieh Caral, will give a very good idea of the shape, and lined with coats of fine moutar, painted of a dark blue or black. witha 
and extent of the ancient city as it stood at no distant period after the death light-coloured horizontal ‘band, near the water-mark. This bath is about 5 
of its founder. Even at the present day, the course of the great eastern street,| feet deep, 6} paces long from north to south; width, from 2 to 3 feet, narrow- 
to the Canopic Gate, can be traced by pillars of granite and marble which have) est to north. The mouth of a subterraneous tennel is visible on the north side, 
bec dug up in its direction, and which probably formed part of a colonnade) and its exit at a lower level on the south side. These cisterns were evidently 
fringing its sides. | applied from an abundant well of fresh water, lying about 200 paces to the 
Its course may be pretty accurately defined by a line drawn from the present) north, and from which the water is at present raised by a windmill, and con- 
Rosetta Gate to that of the Mahmoodieh. The north and south street proba-| veyed to the surrounding gardens by an aqueduct raised on arches. 
bly ran from the sea, by Pompey’s Pillar, to the Mareotis Lake ; the gapthrough|| In the calcareous rock, immediately at the back of these, and extending 
the mounds near the pillar marks its course. A large Parisian bakery (Bou | from them to the Mosaic, are catacombs excavated in the rock, and divided 
langerie Parisienne) now occupies the spot near which these two streets bi-| into small cells adapted for the reception of one or two corpses. The walls of 
sected each other; and at no great distance, at the edge of a garden a little) the antichambers, in the sides of which these cells are cut, are coated with 
below the present level of the ground, according to local Arab tradition the plaster, painted of a dark blue, and divided into rectangular compartments by 
remains of the Macedonian conqueror, the Secundir Zu el Kurnein of Maho-| coloured lines, green, red, yellow, and chocolate. Some of the cells still con- 
medan history. The tomb is a simple Mahomedan grave, under a small edifice, tain human bones ; but I did not observe any inscription, sarcophagi, mummy- 
recently repaired, and kept in good order by the Arab of the garden and his) clothes, or cases. They are in the later Grecian etyle. 
family. Two green stela mark the head and feet, which are about six feet) The whole of this rocky eminence is supposed to be burrowed by similar 
apart. The hollow in which the tomb lies is descended by three or four steps ;| catacombs ; for, whenever the rock is quarried to any extent, they are met 
it covers probably a vault in which the real grave lies, and which might be ex-| with. They lie considerably nearer the city than the well known catacombs 
amined for inscriptions, or other testimony beyond the Arab tradition of the) to the west, with which they have been supposed to be connected; but I am 
identity of the spot with the last resting place of the great founder of Alexan-| disposed to consider them to have been the separate burial-place of some fami- 
dria. | ly of distinction, probably for a series of generations, end down to the Chris- 
There can be little question that in a little more than eight short years after, tian era No marks of crosses or inscriptions, beyond some modern charcoal 
Alexander left the new-born city, burning for the conquest of India, his corpse scribblings, were seen. They are evidently situated beyond the south western 
was brought back to Egypt in great state from Babylon, and interred, accord-| precincts of ancient Alexandria, near the most ancient quarter of the city, viz., 
ing to Strabo, inthe Soma of Alexandria. Ancient and modern writers are| that of Rachotis, at no great distance from the north-west edge of the Mareo- 
singularly silent on the subject, but Leo Africanus describes the tomb of the| tic lake. The building over the Mosaic stands about three quarters of a mile 
hero as being contained in a small edifice, standing among the mounds of{S. 45° W. from Pompey’s Pillar. 
Alexandria, built like a chapel. Sir G. Wilkinson argues against the Arab|| 1 have been more minute in describing the baths and Necropolis adjoining 
tradi'ion that the position of the tomb does not agree with that of the Soma | the Mosaic, inasmuch as the lafter has been supposed to indicate the site of a 
The site, however, of the Soma itself is not yet satisfactorily asce:iuined. ||temple to Minerva, and, as I at first thought, might point out the site of the 
The so-call d Sarcophagus of Alexander, now in England, was found by the|/ Museum or Library ; but after a visit to the spot, ascertaining its site, and the 
French in the mosque of St. Athanasius, but, from the hieroglyphics upon it||circumstance of its being outside of the old walls, I was convinced of the follacy 
and other evidence, is pretty generally admitted not to be that waich contained jof these opinions. 
his body Regarding the site of the tomb it may be urged that for the burial-|| Mounds south of present city.—About half a mile N. 55 deg. E. from the 
place of its founder, the Rachotis side of the Bruchion, which last was a more || Mosaic, and separated by the Mahmoodieh canal, rises the highest of the west- 
recently built quarter of the city, is by no means an unlikely spot; and that jernmost mounds of the ancient city. It lies about a quarter of a mile S. 
the tomb itself may be considered as fixing this locality to be the site of the (85 deg. W. from the mound marked by Pompey’s Pillar, and by the Arabs 
Soma itself. The present building over the tomb is more like a house than aj!is called the Mound of Shodfi, ** Kom es Shoafi.” It bears S. 51 deg. E. from 
chapel or mosque, but it is quite possible that the supposed chapel of Leo!|the new Light house. or “ Ras-et-Tin.”’ It is formed, like all these mounds, 
Africanus may have been destroyed during the many political revolutions by| of loose earth, sand, fragments of pottery, bricks, granite. limestone, glass, 
which Alexandria has been rent, and which may have contributed to render the! iron scoriw, marine shells, marble, breccia di verde, porphyry, &c. Its sum- 
very site of the tomb itself unknown, except to the owners of the soil on the| mit is levelled, and cut into a redoubt, 34 paces square, surrounded by a dry 
immediate spot. ditch. The earth dug out of the ditch has been heaped up as the wall or 
Mr. Stoddart, the English consul at Alexandria, has the merit of first bring-| parapet of the redoubt, which commands the Mahmoodieh canal and adjacent 
ing to notice the re-discovery of the tomb after so great a lapse of time, but) port of the Mareotis lake, as well as the western approach from Marabout. 
its existence was known, so far back as 1840, to an officer of the Madras Army, The bases of the whole of these mounds rest upon the ordinary tertiary lime- 
named Newbold. | stone rock of Alexandria, which has usually an oolitic texture, and is some- 
The Mosaic of Medusa's Head.—Separated by the Mahmoodieh Canal from! times composed entirely of comminuted shells (marine), mingled with grains 
the mounds of Pompey’s Pillar, the Amood es Swéri of the Arabs. rises a pla.| of sand. Its upper layers are cavernous, and apparently waterworn ; but those 
teau of ragged oolitic-looking limestone, extending from the port of Eunostus|'which lie deep below the surface furnish an excellent sort of freestone, soft 
to the Mareotis lake, which is now covered with the bowers and gardens of||and easily divided by the saw, when recently quarried, but hardening on ex- 
Ibrahim Pasha. On the southerly slope of this rock, towards the Mareotis| posure. 
lake, from which it is distant about two or three hundred yards, stands a smal] These mounds have latterly been extensively excavated for building materials 
neat structure in the midst of a parterre, covering a beautiful mosaic, repre-||and in constructing new works on their summits. Towards the eastern base 
senting the wgisof Minerva. In the centre of the shield, which is circular||of the Kum es Shoafi | found the remains of a massive wall of brick and mcr- 
and about eight feet in diameter, is the head of Medusa, executed in an admi {ta at the bottom of one of the excavations, from 3 to 6 feet thick, buried be- 
rable style of mosaic, breathing with life and expression, and combining in a) [low vast masses of ruins and rubbish, which prevented tracing anything likea 
wonderful degree the beautiful and awe-inspiring attributes of mythology. The| plan of the building. It had, however, very much the appearance of a peribo- 
finely dilated eyes, the depression and contraction of the haughty brow, the’ lus toa temple or fort : broken columns of granite and marble have recentiv 
expanded nostrils of the Grecian nose, the half-opened mouth and expressive) been thrown out of these excavations. and lie either on the surface or half buried 
line of life, the finely moulded chin, the stone-like livor of the visage, its con-||in the debris. The bricks composing the wall are red, and nearly square, and 
tour, the wildness of the snaky locks, amid which start forth the cerastes heads) generally from 10 to 12 inches broad and long, and from 2 to 2} inches thick. 
of serpents, are all portrayed with much vigor and poetry. While gazing on The mortar is reddish with fragments of brick, like that of the cisterns, and 
these serpentine tresses, it is easy to conceive the origin of the Eastern idea of) has been laid on in thick layers between the rows. I picked up one or two 
the metamorphosis after death of human hair into snakes. The head forms the) copper coins with Greek characters, almost illegible. 
centre of the radiations of a star, defined by red lines, while the rest of the) I descended this mound, proceeding easterly by the back of Pompey’s Pillar 
shield is filled up by scales of black, red, yellow, and green, converging to the||into the road, which led southerly through the ruins to the bridge over the old 
centre. The right side of the shield is defaced. canal, and which probably runs in the line of the ancient street from the sea 
Nearer the door are a number of birds done in similar mosaic, among which to the Mareotis lake. Flanking this road, and stretching southerly towards 
the partridge is conspicuous for truthful beauty and grace. There are also) the canal and lake (Mareotis), are two low, flat-topped, quadrangular mounds, 
doves, quails, parroquets, francolinas, and aquatic birds, and clusters of orien-| of regular shape, and evidently the ruins of large structures, the exterior con- 
tal fruits. The mosaic is done chiefly in fragments of marble, porphyry, basalt, tour of which they still preserve. They are covered, as usual, with fragments 
and jasper. It is divided into square compartments, with an ornamental border, of brick, pottery, granite, glass, &c. From the northern extremity of the east- 
and evidently formed the floor of an apartment connected with the baths or ernmost I ascended another lofty mound, apparently upwards of 100 feet above 
cisterns of the Necropolis in the immediate vicinity. It has been much injured,||the plain, on the top of which was a triangular redoubt, resembling in con- 
and occupies hardly one-third of the space (seven paces by four) covered by, struction that of Kom es Shoafi ; and both erected by Menou for the defences 
the structure which the Pasha has erected for the protection of this chuice| of Alexandria, in 1801. On the north-east declivity of this mound have been 
morceau of Grecian art in the city of the Ptolemies. ||\dug the remains of a wall which stand out 10 feet above the floor of excavation, 
Cisterns and Necropolis, adjoining the Mosaic.—About 90 paces to the north and can be traced westerly to the distance of 20 or 30 paces in some other ex- 
of the Mosaic is a quadrangular cistern or bath, running east and west, and) cavations. This wall is remarkable for the bricks and tiles of which it is con- 
which appears to have been intended also for the reception of fish. Its inte-||structed. The former afe regularly cut blocks of greenish and purplish clay, 
rior is 17 paces by 7, enclosed by a wall, built of brick and mortar, in a ruinous| generally about 2 feet long, 1 broad, and 3 or 4 inches thick. The tiles 
state, particularly the eastern end ; the wall is in general 2 feet 10 inches thick.| are of a similar clay, and have apparently formed a revetment to the interior. 
Maximum interior height, little more than 4 feet. Exterior height, 8 feet. The|| Many fragments of semi vitrified clay and large lumps of aquamarine coloured 
interior is protected by three coats of mortar; that nearest the wall is thickest,||glass are found scattered over the surface of this great mound. 
and is a coarse reddish mortar. mixed with shells and small fragments of brick ;|! Still going easterly, the ridge of mounds bends northerly round the city 
ts colour appears to be owing to pulverized brick. The next coat is of a fine} wail towards the sea. On the two nearest to that just described, the French 
white plaster, painted in ceep red fresco ; the inner coat is similar, but is white.||engineer is erecting strong stone forts, in room of the rubbish redoubts which 
Two rows of terra-cotta vessels, shaped like flower-pots, from | to 2 feet apart,||crowned them. Nearly opposite this point is Fort Cretin, standing on a lofty 
are built horizontally into the wall, their mouth opening into the interior of the|/mound within the city walls ; and it is between it and the Rosetta Gate, in 
cistern Their interior, which is about 8 inches deep, by 5 or 6 in diameter,| throwing up the earth for the new glacis, that a handsome hieroglyphic column, 
is lined with calcareous incrustations, with a cauliflower-like surface, evidently||in the true Egyptian style, of red granite, has lately been dug up. It still lies 
deposited, like travertine, from water. These vessels would afford suitable|'among the rupbish near the edge of the ditch. 
hiding and spawning places for the fish in the cistern. The bottom of the cis-|| The shaft is composed of eight ribs, which project in relief from the sides, 
tern is covered with fragments of bricks, pottery, and sand, so that its true|\gently bulging out from the capital towards the base, where they contract 
depth is not known; to ascertain which very little labour would be required ||more abruptly. The entire length, includ:ng the capital, is 19 feet 7 inches ; 
At the western angles the descent is by steps, plastered with mortar. ithe diameter of the centre of the shaft, 3 feet 7 inches ; of the base, 2 feet 
The bricks composing the walls are square, or nearly so, generally from 5 to 6 inches ; of the capital, 3 feet 3 inches. Each rib of the shaft contains two 
6} inches in length and breadth, and from 2 to 2} inches in thickness. A few jeets of cartouches, among which are those of Thothmes IV., and probably 
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of one of the Rameses. Most of the lower ones have been considerably de-| gular temple, into which the statue and worship of Serapis was introduced 
faced. Paper casts of these cartouches have been recently taken by Capt.) from Sinope by Pttolemy Lagus, the mysterious idol to whieh Christian, 
Newbold, of the Madras Army, and forwarded to the Syro-Egyptian So-| Jew, and Pagan alike bent the knee, was destroyed, a.p 389, by Theodosius. 
ciety. |, Casareum —Cleopatra’s Needle, and its prostrate companion, sufficiently 
Mounds east of present walls, Eastern Necropolis —About half a mile east! identify the site of the Cesareum, in front of which Pliny states them to have 
of the mounds, along which run the French lines of 1801, and about 80 paces, stood. They bear the names of Rameses Jil. and the fourth Thothmes, who 
from the Mediterranean, in quarrying stone for the new buildings and fortifica-| lived 1720 years before Christ. ap 
tions, extensive catacombs have lately been laid open to the day. They are| One thousand years antecedent to the Christian era Mwris erected them 
much in the style of those on the west side of Alexandria. One of the cham | in front of the Temple of the Sun at Memphis, from which, 912 years subse- 
bers to the east of the excavation is of peculiarly elegant construction, support-| quent, they were plucked by Cleopatra to adorn the Cwsareum in the city of 
ed by fluted Doric columns cut out of the solid rock. The architecture resem | Alexander. 1801 years afier the coming of Christ the French, in their turn, 
bles the best style of tomb architecture of Petra. Crosses and other Christian| stretched forth their spoliating hands to transport “ The Needle to France. 
embiems, in red paint, over the entrance, and Greek votive inscriptions in the The noosed cord was already thrown over the neck of the victim, when ope- 
catacombs themselves, and on little flat stone bottles found in them, point to) rations were put a stop to by the firmness of General Hutchinson, in the 16th 
an early Christian era; while a handsome marble sarcophagus, the sides of article of the famous treaty, which decreed that the members of the Institute 
which are ornamented with faces and figures of heathen mythology, and en | might carry with them all the instruments of art and science which they brought 
tirely divested of any Christian syatbol, may be supposed to indicate the co | from France ; but that the Arabian MSS., the statues, and cther collections 
existence of Paganism. A curious and interesting sight—the Cross in its in which had been made for the French Republic, must be considered as public 
fancy rising from the grave of idolatry ! property, and subyect to the disposal of the Generals of the combined army. 
The sarcophagus exteriorly is 7 feet 9 inches long, 4 feet 10 inches broad ; This article preserved to us the inestimable triglyph stone of Rosetta, which 
and 3 feet 6} inches deep, interiorly. It lies on the south descent of th ||had already been shipped by the French. 
quarry, and the cover on the bottom of the quarry below. On three sides of | The rope still remains on the apex of the obelisk, a silent witness of this 
the sarcophagus are sculptured in bas-relief naked figures, supporting the fes- attempt to remove the Jast monument of the Cwsareum. Large granite col- 
toons of a w-eath, having the heads apparently of Medusa, but defaced pro umns have lalely been discovered on the site near Signor Gibarra’s Garden, 
bably by early Christian zeal, in the spaces between the festoons. The fourth! and the remains of amarble tower, apparently supulchral, still exists in the 
side is unsculptured, and probably stood against the side of the street or apart- Arab enceinte in the vicinity, which by some has been regarded as the burial- 
ment which originally contained the sarcophagus place of Antony and Cleopatra, but without any conclusive grounds. The 
A little beyond the lid, and half buried in the rubbish of the quarry, near its prostrate obelisk has been given, it is said, by the Pasha, to the English, who, 
west extremity are fragments of granite columns 3 feet in diameter, a pedestal, if it be not worth the expense of removal to England, might at least raise it 
and bits of basalt, porphyry, and granite, are scattered arovnd. The non- from its prostrate condition, where it now serves as a cloace for all the dirty 
commissioned Egyptian officer commanding the fatigue party at work in| Arab boys and girls inthe vicinity. . 
the quarries informed me that two skeletons were found in the sarcophagus at!) The Cisterns and Pompey's Pillar.—The ancient cisterns, which may be 
the time of its discovery. One, from its being smaller and of more delicate regarded among the greatest curiosities of the city, and the Corinthian pillar 
make than the other, he supposed to be that of afemale. They were evident- dedicated by Publius, Prefect of Egypt, to Diocletian, commonly called Pom- 
ly the remains of persons of rank. 2 | pey’s Pillar—the ‘* Bombay Billar’’ of the donkey boys—=still remain, in 1845, 
Many of the niches and tombs are still intact. We opened several, and found) where they stood centuries ago. The western base of thelatter$bears an in 
in all the mode of burial the same. The niches rarely contained more than) scription, in Greek, ‘* Tothe most beloved Emperor—the tutelary god of Alex an- 
two corpses, which appear to have been deposited naked, or nearly so, on the) dra—to Diocletian TON CEBACTON orf ANIKHTON (for there are two rea- 
bare rock, and the niche then filled up with earth. Not a vestige of wood or dings of this epithet,) this pillar has been dedicated by IJO.... C—Eparch of 
cloth, to denote a coffin or shroud, could be found ; nothing but bones, corrod-| Egypt.” The intermediate letters of this name are indistinct ; by some trav- 
ed by saline damps or gnatved by rats, surrounded by a dark fatty mould, de- ellers it was formerly and stupidly read “* Pompeius” (hence the name of Pom- 


composed flesh, and adipocire. pey’s P.llar) ; by the Rev. Mr. Hayter, to whom the copy of this inserip- 
Some larger square receptacles in the rock appeared to have served as Gol-| tion made in 1802 by the Hon. Capt Dundes and Lieut Desade was submitted, 
gothas, or indiscriminate receptacles for the corpses of the poor, being strew-|,!'_ was rendered IT}ONTIOC; but has since been properly deciphered by Sir G. 


ed with skulls and bones confusedly mingled. The anti-chambers and pillars) Wilkinson as NOYBAIOC. The last word in the inscription, which could 
appear to have been once covered with fine stucco. part of which are still ad-, not be made out by Capt. Dundas, and rendered I!IPOCKYNEI by Mr. Hayter, 
herent. The remainder, loosened by the saline damps, arising probably from, Sir G. Wilkinson thinks is EIIATAO® ; but the exceedingly defaced charac- 
the p:oximity of the sea, have peeled off | ter of this part of the inscription renders this reading doobtful. 

The vaults and passages of this Necropolis are supposed to be very extensive,|; ‘The same author thioks, from the four cramps visible on the summit, that 
descending the cliffs to the sea-shore immediately opposite ; their termination, the piliar was once surmounted by an equestrian statue ; but it is not certain 
or rather continuations, may be seen in the sides of the cliffs, and indeed in a\ that these were not made by the French savans to fix the four legs whieh sup- 
detached rock, 50 paces or more distant in the sea itself; under which the! ported the rod on which they hoisted the cap of liberty, and of which Capt. 
foundations of similar cells can be traced—a proof of the subsidence of the} Walsh gives a drawing in his account of the Egyptian campaign (p. 225, plate 
coast of Egypt within the historic period. 

These catacombs, and not those to the west of the city, as has been suppos-|| The inscription has been rendered still more illegible by the insane vanity of 


ed, are the Necropolis of Strabo, near which Augustus defeated the partisans) ‘T@Vellers scrawling their names on monuments of celebrity ; among others 
of his rival, Antony. who have thus blackened themselves into notoriety appear conspicuous the 
At Shaik Shahtbek’s tomb, beyond Cape Lochias, Sir G. Wilkinson found) /P@ttician appellations of Button, and Thompson of Sunderland. 

a broken sarcophagus, fragments of columns andclose on the beach masses}, he base supporting the pedestal has been pariially undermined, not by the 
of an old wall, and remains of a bath, also black stones marking site of a street||°@">aruus attempts of Arabs searching for treasure, but by the modern Europe- 
and causeway, and water-channels cutin the rock. West of Port Lochias “9 Chippers of stone, and reticule conservators of “bits” knocked off ancient 
he discovered a statue of Harpocrates. A little west of Shahtbek lay the rma and famous structures, from the Porcelain Tower of Nankin to Winds r 
alace. || Castle. 
, South of the eastern Necropolis, in the cultivated flat which lies between|| The shaft, at its north-eastern base, is cracked, and a fragment has exfolia- 
the English and French lines, near the edge of the Mareotis lake, lie two statues| ‘€¢ from the surface, about 20 inches by twelve. The south-eastern side is 
one of Osiris, the other of Isis or Athor, discovered by Mr. Harris. The} | Toughened and bleached by the winds from the Desert. 

lower paris of both are broken, and a mutilated tronk and fragments lie seatter-|, Among other antiquities dug vp in Alexandria must be mentioned a fine 
ed around. Osiris is prostrate on his back, gazing up to heaven. On his left ead, sculptured in basalt, evidently Roman in style and feature, though the 
shoulder are still the remains of the sacred crook, the handle of which is seen| !@it is developed in curls almost as short and crisp-looking as those ofthe 
stillin the gripe of his ponderous fist, which is separated from the wrist on the||Hottentot. It is supposed to be that of C. Pescinius Niger, and is now in 
ground. The other statue lies about 10 paces westward from Osiris, and on| ‘He museum of Mr. Harris, at Alexandria. 

her right side ; her face turned towards the east, and half buried in alluvium.||, 


The breast and features have been mutilated, but the fine placid expression of| VISIT TO SOUTH-WESTERN AFRICA, 
her truly Egyptian face has not been entirely destroyed. The shoulder is| Visit to the Portuguese Possessions in South. Western Africa. By G. Tams, 
wellturned. Both statues are of red granite, with much dark mica and horn} M.D. Translated from the German, with an introduction and Annotations, 
blende. | by H. Evans Lioyd, Esq. 2 vols. Newby. 

About 42 paces east of the statue of Osiris can be traced the foundations of) The interest of these volumes is considerable, as might, indeed, be ex- 


a temple, 40 paces east and west by 20 north and south, marked by a slight|| pected from the novelty of the subject to which they relate. What do we 
mound, and the pedestals and remains of granite coluinns about 2 feet 4 inches | really know of Benguela, Angola, and Ambriz, the three countries visited by 
in diameter. ||Dr. Tams? As little, we suspect, as of any maritime region, Japan excepted, 
Sixty paces to the west of the statues lie the traces of another temple, in|jon the face of the earth. British vessels, it is true, cruise off the whole of 
fragments of granite columns, one of which measured 3 feet 5 inches in diame-| them, to intercept the slave ships continually leaving the ports ; but our naval 
ter ; its pedestal is 4 feet 8 inches square All the pedestals are simple square| officers see only the coast—they know little even of the towns ; and with the 
slabs of granite. The lake in the winter must partially cover these remains,||couvtry a league from the sea,—with the manners, habits, aud opinions of the 
as the water-mark is distinct on some of them. The site of these ruins is be-| |natives,—they have as little acquaintance as with the inhabitants of the moon. 
yond and east of the ancient limits of the city. ||From the Portuguese established at Benguela, Novo Redondo, and Loando, 
Hippodrome. —About 1% miles east from the Rosetta Gate, and 260 yards||who are in perpetual communication with the people, no information is to be 
from the sea, may still be traced the Hippodrome. nce They, indeed, take not the slightest interest in the subject ; and 
Cesar's Cas:le.—The Hydreuma, or Castle of Cesar, near which the brave jare themselves so ignorant as scarcely to be able to read or write. Besides, 
Abercrombie is supposed to have received his fatal wound, stands not far from||they are so much engrossed by the slave trade, which it is their interest to con- 
the site of old Nicopolis. Over the mounds are scattered fragments of bricks, \ceal, that they have neither leisure nor inclination to inquire into other matters. 
pottery, granite. glass, &c. The wet-ditch, supposed by Sir G. Wilkinson || Nor will they permit foreigners to settle among, or even to visit them for any 
to havebeen filled by the sea, appears more like a drain leading down into the| length of time : they have, and are determined to have, the monopoly of the 
sea, into which the water must have fallen from a considerable and steep de-| traffic in question, no less than of general commerce. Of all foreigners they 
scent, as any-body may see by examining the sea face near the north-west an-|/hold the Boglish, for obvious reasons, in the greatest dislike ; and they are the 
gle, and proceeding thence 80 paces to the abrupt line of coast overlooking the||most anxious to exclude us from all opportunity of seeing the country. For 
sea. The towers of the Hydreuma were not round, as described. The half information respecting it, therefore, we must look to other sources. Dr. Tams, 
or an Egyptian cartouche, cut across its minor axis, will give a better idea of} though a German, sailed in a Portuguese ship,—being medical officer in a 
their shape. : : lane reantile expedition tu that coast, undertaken by, and at the sole risk of, 
The Serapeum, Museum of the Bruchion, and Library.—The exact sites of |Senhor Ribeira dos Santos, Portuguese consul at Altona. Jt was altogether a 
these celebrated structures of antiquity still remain to be satisfactorily proved,| remarkable expedition. It consisted of six vessels, laden with Eoropean man- 
though numerous are the theories regarding them., For that of the Serapeum,|/ufactures ; and was destined to visit any European station of importance on 
whic was elevated on 100 steps, we must ae the highest mounds of||the coast of South-Western Africa, exchanging its cargo for the valuable pro- 
she old city, particularly those near the Bruchion, Fort Cretio, &c, This sin-| ductions of Africa, Besides Dr, Tams, who was evidently intended to be the 
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historian of the enterprise, two German naturalists, six musicians, and a young |tuit his post, and abandons the corpse, which is perhaps hardly touched by 
Portuguese linguist, formed part of the expedition. Wath abundant provision qbe fire, tothe mercy of the ravenous beasts, which scarcely leave a trace of 
for the body and some for the mind (since a select library of books was not the body by the dawn of day. Fragments of gnawed bones and human skulls 
neglected,) the vessels sailed from Altona, in July, 1841, and arrived off the are everywhere lying about in Calundo ; bay, even in every street, and every 
coast of Bengyela, in October. The hills and dales of the region, with its lofty dilapidated building, such remaias are found ; and it excites no surprise, ifa 
palms, its exuberant fruit trees, and its unrivalled luxuriance of vegetation, man on opening his door in the morning, finds upon his threshold a fresh hu- 
surprised the doctor, who had always associated Central Africa with “ vast de-/ man skull, which a hyena hascarried there during the night. These animals 
serts, arid plains, and a vegetation parched and shrivelled by the scorching rays} |@f@ so numerous in Benguela and it environs, that it is no difficult matter to 
of the tropical sun.” But the unbounded liberality of nature is mure than neu-| find hundreds of their holes in the space of half an hour ; and not a night pas- 
tralized by other circumstances :— |\ses without their proximity being betrayed by their disagreeable howl. By 

“It is melancholy, indeed, that this beautiful coast is so scantily inhabited ; |dint of exertions, the hyena is able, in the course of a few hours during the 
but, alas! its very advantages offer such facilities to the slave hunters, that the night, to burrow in the loamy soil, which in hardened by the heat of the sun, 
persecuted children of the soi! only traverse these lovely solitudes when com-| and to prepare for itself a subterranean dwelling, In the most busy parts of 
mercial interests bring them from the interior to the coast. Instead of the|/the town, such pits or burrows are often found in the morning, left m an un- 
smiling cot, the cultured plain, and a free and happy people, the lion, the panther, finished state, the animal having been disturbed by the noise of the stirring 


the elephant, and the hyena, troops of antelopes, zebras and buffaloes, house fg oe atl the only evil attending a residence at Benguela, it might be re 


in these vast districts.’’ 

Yet the town of Benguela, which has one of the best harbours in Western|| moved by a spirited governor The population is nearly three thousand : and, 
Africa, presents a very promising appearance to the eye :— jwithout help from the government at home, they might construct works high 

“It is situated in a charming valley, partially enclosed by the lower range land strong enough to resist the attacks of biped or quadruped. But what is 
of the iofty mountain chain, which rises from the coast. Numerous isolated |¢very man's business isnobody’s. The ministers at Lisbon do nothing ; the 
roofs sparkle in the sun amid the rich vegetation, and produce the effect of residents do nothing,—the slave trade being employment enough for the lat 
neat country houses, environed by flourishing gardens. ‘The river Catumbella||ter. The climate, too, is so deadly, that everybody is in haste to get rich, 
imparts to this mountain valley such a high degree of fertility, that the mani-| 40d leave the place. Though the whole coast is unbealthy, from Morocco 
fold variety of its luxuriant vegetation far exceeds all that the fancy of a Eu-|/down to the twentieth degree south, there are some parts much less than 
ropean stranger can conceive. ‘Tall cocoa-palms conceal the greater part of! others ; but most of the residents being convicts, neither they nor the author- 
the town, and the eye perceives at first only the decayed walls of the fortifica {ities can remove to apy other station on the coast without the consent of the 
tions, the government buildings, and a very few private houses. * * * The) governor-general of Angola,, and, perhaps, also of the government at Lisbon. 
inconvenience of landing in European boats is very great, because, notwith-|| !t is this circumstance, no doubt, that prevents mechanics and artisans from 
standing the sheltered situation of the harbour, the breakers never entirely sub-| repairing to Benguela. Evenan European gardener could not be obtained, 
side ; and when the wind blows hard from the sea, it is almost impossible to jthough érom 600 to 800 dollars per annum would have been given for one. 
approach the shore. A swarm of naked negroes, who make it their business |Physicians and surgeons are equally unknown : one gentleman was about to 
to carry Europeans through the breakers to and from the boats, lay basking on.sail for Rio Janeiro merely to have a tooth extracted, when Dr. Tams luckily 
the hot sand, at the ordinary landing place. Here the governor has very con-| 4trived, and saved him alikethe trouble and expense. There were, indeed, 
siderately erected a large open shed, roofed with tiles, for the protection of Eu-||two men who bore the title ; but both were ignorant of the first principles of 
ropeans against the heat of the sun, whilst waiting for the boats ; but, strange’ medicine. Neither were any priests to be found. Whatever may be the zeal 


to say, none of the negrees had taken advantage of this retreat, actually pre-| of Portuguese missionaries at home, they take goud care vot to evince it by 
ferring to be half roasted on the burning white sand. As soon as they saw||establishind themselves in such peruicious localities as this. 
It is strange that the Congo Africans do not believe in the most common of 


that we intended to !and, they rushed into the water with one accord, and 
wading up to the middle in the surf, came to meet us, with loud cries, laughter, all things—natural death :— ate i ee 
and shouting, dancing with wild gesticulations, aud struggling with each other| ‘* On the death of the Soba, (negro chiet,) or even of a private individual, 
to obtain the trifling remuneration for carrying us ashore.” the superstition of the natives frequently gives,rise to the most cruel barbarities, 
With all the beauty of the adjacent country, the wild beast is the lord of the jwhich involve the happiness and the lives of mavy wretched od An 
town, or, at least, he holds a divided empire with man :— jjalmost universal belief prevails among the negroes, especially in some districts 
“As soon as darkness sets in, all hurry anxiously home ; even the negroes||°! Benguela, that death isnot a natural event ; but that the soul a fe Pa the 
desert the street, or lie round a blazing fire in front of the dwellings, or, if |Pfeviously deceased, or the Fetish of some one still living has oo — 
obliged to be abroad, carry lighted torches in their hands to scare away the| |S?! of the individual jost departed — In order to obtain certain in era 
wild beasts. ‘ Darkuess seems to be alive,’ for the silence of the night is bro-||this point, various mancuvres are practised with the ——- the pr - 
ken by the cries of ravenous beasts of prey, chiefly the hyena, whose presence, YU! and clear-sighted among the natives are ae for the woh f ‘ie 
in the town is immediately announced by the howling of the dogs, which slink| /©¢"**11n8 who was the murderer of the —— cane “ , of 
away in evident terror. While the European stranger is filled with apprehen- the Fetish of some negro, and not unfrequent 
sion at the proximity of such neighbours, the inhabuants, who are accustomed|| must then atone for the crime, either by rill 
to it from childhood, are almost indifferent to it, although it is by no means un- |°48e% the body is borne by two negroes past every dwelling in t 1 be ry , 
usual for men to fall a prey to these ravenous creatures. Indeed, only a few |*be corpse itself is said to point out the hut of the murderer ; my aoa ee 
days before our arrival, a female slave was devoured by a lion close to the town, “itm that the dead man will not suffer himself to a A. ne os 
at noon-day.” A ny desire of vengeance, which may have been rankling in the breasts of the 
The following description is graphic :— ||relations of the deceased, now acts most powerfully, and woe betide him who 
“ The terrors of the night are quickly dispelled by the transcendant beauty, |as been an enemy to the family. The suspected man cannot even prove his 
of the morning. Earth glows in ber primeval beauty, all nature smiles in the|/!D20cence by shewing that he was absent at the time of the pre  Socauee it 
loveliest verdure, and the delicious coolness of the atmosphere invites every||'* ry for ee that his Fetish is not confined to time vi — d th 
one to enjoy the early dawn. From half-past five till eight o'clock, when the| the capital 2! the Portuguese a, 
sun gradually dispels the silvery mist that is spread over the earth, is the bust: there is a “4 
est part of the day,.and the time most enjoyed by the European. * * Sud-| and, 
denly the whole scene changes ; the sun begirs to shoot down his vertical the of the 
and the European, who dreads the fierce magnificence of this glorious luminary me 
like the pestilence, retires to his house for the day, while the negro lies down |“4"" of principle among the men, and of chastity among t ym po holk of 
before his hut, smokes tobacco, aad basks in the sun; but neither dance nor, |'S"!¢ of the place. This is the more credible, from the es at the 0 of 
song is heard. The numerous birds disappear; the little parroquet and the}|*be Population is derived from the 
African humming birds seck the thickest shade; the songsters of the woods are, 48 have fled from public justice is yi som to 
mute, and the plants, which but a moment before looked vigorous and fresh, |'#€ Batives, who, however sunk in ignorance, however brutified by superstition, 
languidly droop their leaves. The pulses of nature seem to be stopped ; every| 24 however corrupted by European influences, appear to advautage when 
sound is hushed ; there is not a breath, not a motion in earth or sky ; an un-) compated with the former. 
earthly death-like stillness prevails, which, combined with the oppressive heat, || : —— , 
is more trying to bear than al! the terrors and discomforts of the night. On), THE STATE OF ITALY. 
The future ofno country in Europe is so uncertain as that of Italy. As the 


looking abroad the atmosphere appears in glistering motion; the eye cannot | 
endure the glare of light, and yet the sun is always veiled in mist; the ther-| materials of volcanic eruptions lie diffused beneath the roots of the whole pen- 


mometer generally rises in the shade to 93 or 94 degrees, and sometimes to 102 insula, sothe materials of moral disorder appear to exist everywhere in the 
or 105 degrees F. All creation is wrapt in such profound repose, that the most |owest stratum of society. On this account it is impossible to foresee what a 
solitary spots may be visited without risk ; because, not even a wild beast rises day may bring forth. The journals of the country are for the most part occu- 
from its lair, ut coiled serpent issues from its dark retreat. The unhappy slaves |pied with the movements of great personages, the visits of strangers, the pro- 
alone, the lawful masters of the soil, are not allowed by their cruel European gress of amusements, music, antiquarianism, and literature, if such a thing can 
owners, to take repose at a time which nature herself seems to have appointed now be said to exist in Italy. But of the people we hear little, and that little 
In the awful silence of noon, the clank of the chains of the passing slaves, fails comes tu us through suspicious channels. Still, it is impossible to disguise the 
reproachfully on the ear, as they toil on their weary way to fetch water from, fact, that evidences of deep rooted discontent have lately manifested themselves 
the distant river Catumbella, or carry goods to the sea coast. These miserable jin almost every quarter, from the Alps to the southern limits of Romagna. 
beings, fastened eight, ten, or even fifteen to one chain, then present a picture Events take place before our eyes in this nineteenth century, which almost 
of the most abject misery.” makes us fancy ourselves conterrporary with Thucydides, when the rivalry of 
Of the wild beasts, some live on the dead bodies of the negroes, which they, the lonian and Dorian races were covering the shores of the Mediterranean 
are eager to devour before the fire can costume them,—for the corpse is inva- with exiles, and exposing the little states of the day to the fiery resentment of 
rably burned. ‘Those of Europeans, indeed, are buried ; but quick lime is at jrefugees 
the same time thrown on each body, and some bottles of vinegar added, to| Throughout the greater part of Europe nothing connected with Italy has 
hasten decomposition :— '|lately inspired so much interest as the visit of the Emperor Nicholas, who has 
“In Benguela, it is the special office of one negro to burnthe dead. By |unrolied his straw mattress in most of its principal cities, and presented to its 
the existing laws, this burning cannot take place till after sun set ; and as the inhabitants the spectacle of a great monarch, travelling like a penitent, morti. 
burner is quite alone in the cemetery while he is performing his trying duty, in |fying his body in palaces, hurrying from place to place by night, a cold spec- 
fearful momentary expectation that some wild beast will issue from his retreat, \ator of royal pageantries, and experiencing inextinguishable dissatisfaction in 
and fall upon him, he hurries through his task with as much expedition as pos-||the midst of all with which power and grandeur can invest any human position. 
sible ; but so carelessly and inefficiently was this done, that I often saw him But here in England, that which most commands attention is the condition of 
cover the bodies so scantily with dry grass and twigs, that the feet or arms ofthe Italians themselves. We care very little, comparatively speaking, for 
the corpse projected beyond the pile, without the action of fire seeming to have||pomps and shows. What touches us is the material prosperity of the masses. 
passed over them. The corpse is laid flat upon the ground, with the feet/Ocr inquiries turn on the state of industry, on the prospects of trade, on the 
turned towards thesea. At this extremity, the twigs aré first set on fire, be-|/progress of instruction. Do the governments care for their subjects? Do the 
cause the sea-breeze, which is pretty strong, quickly drives the flames up te||people respect their rulers? Is society opening its bosom to receive the 
he head. As soon as this process has been gone through, the negro hastens to||warmth and light of civilization, and allowing them to penetrate downwards 
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Test? 


Numerous scraps of intelligence which within the last few days have crossed 


to that level on which all comforts and happiness of a nation must_ultimately 


own powers, and accumulate experience and make attainments, so will be our 
success in those arts. They are not to be bought, borrowed nor stolen, from 
one country, for the benefit of another : nor imported or transported to be had 


the Alps, would lead us to cherish no very sanguine hopes. Throughout ajjin possession in anew field without culture. They must be studied, cultiva- 


large portion of the king of Sardinia’s territories, the precursors of agrarian dis- 
turbances have been strikingly manifesting themselves. Bands of incendia- 


ted, practised, by the men of the nation where they are desired, * going on 
||their own hook,” to use a quaint but significant expression. 


ries, it is said, excited by external agencies, and impelled by political motives,/| These observations apply to the art of music. The main dependence of 
have spread themselves under cover of darkness throughout the country, firing;/music for advancement in our country Is upon the men who devote themselves 
ricks, and barns, and farmsteads, and even the very cottages of the poor. But||to it as students, practitioners and instructors. All that ever has been done 


do the Piedmontese authorities rightly interpret these symptoms! Have they 
traced the malady to its true source? Are they quite sure that the virus has 


\|by its professors elsewhere to give dignity and refinement to it, and through 
its means to advance the interests of virtue and religion anywhere, can be done 


come from beyond the frontier? Far be it fromusto think of becoming the||in this country. We shall never be able to carry forward the art of music 


apologists of the communists of the Canton de Vaud. They may, for aught 
we know, be quite as unscrupulous as the Sardinian government desires to rep- 
resent them. But why should'the peasants of Savoy and Piedmont listen to 
the suggestions of communists? It is no answer to say that the potato disease 
has extended itself to their country—that they are maddened by distress, and 
that because they have too little bread they take to burning what they have 
Something more than this must lie Jurking in the back ground, which, if prop- 
erly investigated, might expleinthe mystery. Possibly the Piedmontese and 
Savoyards are not so thoroughly possessed as they ought to be by the convic- 
tion that their welfare has been sufficiently cared for by their governors. Per- 
sons sometimes affect to discover analogies between the governments of Aus- 
tria and Sardinia ; but what resemblance there is exists in the mere husks of 
the institutions. In the spirit that prevades them there is the widest possible 
difference, as any one who has passed out of Piedmonte into the Milanese can 
scarcely failto have felt. 

Similar seeds of tfouble have been scattered through the territories, of the 
church, where they are springing up and bearing fruit daily. In vain do his 
holiness’s provincial governors assure the lower orders that their prosperity 
forms the constant object of the cares of government. The people are incredu- 


lous. Rumours of approaching dearth, founded or unfounded, have been cir-| 


here, any morethan the other fine arts, by buying, borrowing, or thieving 
from the men of the profession abroad. And though we may import “ musi- 
cal instruments,” and that of all sorts, “ and singing men and singing women,” 
to use them for us,—and import books of music by the ship load, and treatises 
on the science by the million—still, if the art of music is to prosper here, it 
will have tobe through the same means by which it has prospered in other 
countries—by mind, talent and taste being employed upon it, in study, advance 
in scientific knowledge of it, cultivation, and practice : and these carried for- 
ward, independently, industriqusly, and with perseverance untiring. 

From my childhood to this hour, I have passionately loved music as an art, 
and have loved and honoured men of merit in the musical profession And 
regarding them especially as those who can do much in the service of sacred 
song, to aid the efficacy of a preached gospel, it is to my own mind, as a 
Christian minister, a point of no small importance, that between the men of 
the pulpit and those of the orchestra, there should be a fraternity of feeling, 
‘lensuing their cordial union, at all times, in promoting the artof music. — 

|| It would be an easy matter to go at considerable length into comparisons 
|/between the musical profession in America and the same in the old countries 
\lof Europe—comparisons which would be disparaging, disheartening, and 
odious ; and unjust, moreover, as bringing the youth of the art and its profes- 


culated through the papal states, and they whose scanty means of subsistence! /sion here into comparison with the maturity and high attainment of the same 


lay them most open to apprehensions have more than once been excited to acts) 
of violence by beholding cargoes of corn and provisions leaving the porte. 
Recently a very characteristic scene took place at Rimini, where the people 
seem to have acquired an appetite for insurrection. A quantity of grain was 
about to be shipped on board an Austrian vessel, when the citizens rose, took 
the affair into their own hands, compelled the merchants to sell their corn at a 
low price on the spot, and even proceeded so far as to insult the Austrian flag 
None of the offenders were punished, possibly it was found impracticable 10 
discover them ; but, while proclaiming an amnesty for the past, Cardinal Gezzi, 
the governor of the city, was careful to add that the duty of providing subsis 
tence for the poor must be left inthe hands of his holiness, and that the sever- 
est chastisement would henceforward be inflicted on all who ventured to inter. 
fere with the operations of commerce. 

Meanwhile the territories of the church are disquieted by fears of the exiles) 
who have taken refuge in Malta and Corfu, and are there supposed to be plan | 
ning fresh descents on the coasts of the Adriatic. Report has attributed to the} 
Spanish General Prim, now in Italy, the design of joining the refugees | 
Alarmed by this prospect of danger, his holiness has implored the aid of Aus-| 
tria, waich bas sent him a frigate, three brigs, and a war steamer, to protect 
him against the vengeance of his own exiles. Possibly, however, there may 
exist other causes of alarm. All! the troops in the papal states, we are told, 
when quartered for a length of time in particular districts, have betrayed too 
strong an inclination to fraternise with the inhabitants, for which reason the 
system of frequent reliefs isto be adopted. Certain correspondents from Rome 
have lately dwelt much on his holiness’s moral influence, and on his exercis- 
ing power without troops. Facts are not «xactly in harmony with this view ; 
very recent intelligence from Rome representing the mild and pious old man 


distributing medals of gold and silver to his mercenaries, whom he hikewise|| 


harangued in good military style on the valour they had displayed against the 
citizens of Rimini. , 

Another illustration of the actual state of Italy occurred at Naples, during 
the visit of the Czar. A religious publication had, a short time previous, con 
tained an article severely animadverting on the prosecution of the Roman 
catholics in Poland ; and it being feared that acopy might find its way into 
the hands of the imperial visitor, the police were sent round ona domiciliary 
visit to all who subscribed to the work, requiring them to deliver it up to the 
government, with a promise that it should be restored after the empeorr's de- 
parture. 

These things we mention, not as so many grounds of accusation against the 


governments of Italy, but to justify the remark with which we set out, that|| 


the future of that couutry is enveloped in the thickest clouds.—Morning| 
Chronicle. 
NEW YORK MUSICAL CONVENTION. 
ADDRESS OF REV. EB. W. HOOKER, D.D. 

The interests of every valuable and useful art are dependent, for their ad- 
vance and prosperity, upon what is familiarly termed the Profession—the men, 
who devote themselves to the studies and the practice of that art. {t devolves 
upon men of like tastes for an art, possessing talent for its culture, and having 
made attainments in the science which constitutes the basis of it, to unite 
their counsels and endeavours, and each one in his sphere or position in the 
community, to do his best to make the art what its friends desire—that which 
it ought to be. For every one of the fine arts there is in our country a fair and 
open field, on which its professional men may carry it forward to excellence. 
Its destiny is in their hands.SIt will prosper or languish—it will be had in repu 
tation and honor, or it will be regarded with Ker mest disesteem, perhaps 
contempt, according as the “ profession,” the men devoted to it, shall be on 
the one hand spirited, enterprising, faithful, and of virtuous personal character ; 
or on the other hand dispirited, doubtful of success, inactive, and content with 
moderate attainments themselves and with a condition of mediocrity in the art, 
—perhaps unprincipled and profligate. 

Let it also be here observed, that the prosperity of any one of the fine arts, 
in any country, depends mainly upon the professional men of that country 
By no means is it certain, because poetry, painting, sculpture, and music pros 
per in the older countries of Europe, of course they will prosper here. In or. 
der to this, the advantages derivable from an advanced state of these arts in 
foreign countries must be sought by the men of this country and turned to ac- 
count in the exercise of their own talents and industry. According as we avai. 
ourselves of the study of their books to help us to think, and of the productions: 
of their eminent men in the respective arts as showing us what can be accom- 


abroad : to cry up Evropean talent, taste, scholarship and authorship, and to 
cry down these in America, where the art and its profession are not yet fairly 
in the field. 
We ought rather, however, to keep ourselves in good temper, by keeping 
clear of enlargement upon these fruitful topics ; end by bearing in mind that 
all the fine arts stand on somewhat different ground in America from that which 
they hold in older countries. And it is a favoring circumstance to be consid - 
ered, that the American spirit, perhaps from its national youthfulness, is rather 
a buoyant and hopeful spirit, on all subjects and interests pending ; and is 
rather ready and willing: to take things as it finds them, although at some disad- 
|vantage, and quietly to set about making them better, if possible. 

| So far as sacred music especially, is concerned, we think there is a very 
limportant advance of interest among Christians and the Christian ministry, of 
‘almost all denominations. The importance of music as a part of divine wor- 
ship, and of its assiduous and liberal cultivation, has never been generally ad- 
mitted nor so deeply felt among us as at present. There is manifest improve- 
ment in the spirit of liberality in providing for the instruction of music classes, 
jand of choirs connected with our congregations ; while there is doubtless 
jroom still for improvement in this respect. 

| The disposition manifested in some parts of our country, to introduce music 
as a part of education in primary schools, is doing something, and is to do more, 
|we trust, in aid of the art ; by giving that early advancement in it, to the young, 
which will give room for more extensive attainments in future years. Sacred 
‘music, as somewhat improved, has made its way into higher regard in the minds 
‘of some who have been indifferent, or have disesteemed it ; and is becoming, 
|with such, not merely a tolerated, but also an approved and desired part of the 
‘religious services of the Sabbath and the sanctuary. 

More men, and men of reputable education, of talent, and of taste, and of 
lenlarged views ofthe art—in recent, than i former years im our country, are 
\devoting themselves to music as a profession : thus commending both the art 
land the profession to the higher respect of the community at large. Better 
wreeanapeer and more skilful training of the voice, is developing powers of 
|voice ; and bringing forward vocalists of a higher order and ef more finished 
iexcellence, than we have before had in our choirs and Societies. 

While the press, andthe demands made upon it, are not always sure indices 
(of a sound public taste, this much is certain, that the musical press is becoming 
|more industriously wrought than in former years—more musical réading is now 
\done in our country than in years past; and thus is accomplished a better de- 
gree of acquaintance with composition. 

The important question now arises, in what way can that which has already 
ibeen gained be turned to the best possible advantage, for the further and more 
irapid advancement of this noble art, and its successful study! What means 
shall be employed to give new and accelerated impulse to the musical profes- 
jsien in America—upon which, we have said, rests the main responsibility for 
\its prosperity There are means and measures suggested, the practicability 
land uses of which may be relied upon with good ccafidence, as having been 
‘tested by the experience of men in other departments of art and kndelledge 
Let a few of these be mentioned. 

The systematic and efficient working of the press is a powerful instramen- 
tality, in aid of other departments, and cannot prove otherwise for the advan- 
tage of this The interest of the musical profession, in this country, manifestly 
require that we be better furnished, especially with elementary works on music, 
and with the productions of the best European composers of former and more 
recent times; and that wehave more musical history and biography, such as 
is to be found in Great Britain and upon the continent, and the various clas- 
ses of works in musical science and literature. We need in this country a 
musical literature, select, standard, embracing the worksof old and of more 
recent times ; and which shall come to us through the American press, and be 
both accessible and purchasable by every :nan in the profession throughout the 
country. The men of other professions are fed even to surfeiting,, with books 
ooth foreign and American, in their respective departments. Can the men of 
music stand hunger and starvation in this respect so much better than the men 
of other professions, that they can live upon a taste of a good musical work, 
procured enly once or twice in a quarter of a century! — 

The periodical literature of the other professions, in our country, gives 
hema life, energy and efficiency, which is of inestimable worth to their 
interests, The medical man, the lawyer, the theologian of almost every reli- 
gious denomination, the man of general science, and the professional teacher ; 
and with these, the farmer, the miner, the men in the rail road interest, yes, 
even the phrenologist, and I know not but the mesmerist, has his periodical, 


plished by talent, education and industry ; and accordipg as we lay out our] 


monthly, bi- y or quarterly ; to which he looks for discussions, ¢ritical 
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The Anglo American. Marcu 14, 
reviews and notices of works in his department, professiunal intelligence, and| ing of the word. Saying this, is but another way of saying that we honor the 
matter in various other forms, adapted to aid him im the prosecution of know-| musical profession, and that we are dependent upon it in a sense and a degree 
ledge in his department of taste, study and practice. which we are willing to acknowledge ; because we can make it one point of 
Music is becoming every year, increasingly a subject of thought and study, appeal that you will not disappoint us of those ministrations to our erjoyment 
as well as of practice, with men who love the art, and are teaching and‘in other) of taste, of intellect, and of religion, which it is in your power to bestow. 
ways advancing it. I will not believe that there are not many men prepared With this general view of the musical prefession as it s:ands related to the 
to give valuable results of their own studies, observation and experience. True, |welfare of men of other professions and of society at large, it cannot be other- 
the science is yet comparatively in its youth here. I greatly mistakes ift here wise than that the highest importance should be attached to all those qualifica- 
are not men here to-day, who can and ought to use their pens in contribu) tions which properly belong in the musical profession, intellectual, professional, 
tions to the common interest of this art, and to the common stock of knowledge ;!|moral, and religious. A good general education in those branches of know- 
and who would both benefit themselves and their brethren of the profession, ledge which are acquired by men who mean to stand respectably in the others, 
through the pages of such a work. It is to be believed that their self-respect, lof course is a basis necessary for the musical profession. Upon this basis 
love for advancement in the art, professional enthusiasm, and disposition to help should be raised the superstructure of an education in the science and practice 
the whole fraternity of the men of music, in their studies and labors, would of music, which shall be on a scale as liberal, and of a character as thorough, 
guarantee the production of a sufficiency of matter for such awork. Let every) as are regarded requisite to the reputation and efficiency of any of the other 
professional man in the musical ranks, in whatever part of the country em-| professions; and in the attainment of which a man shall be willing to study, 
ployed, be visited in his field, monthly, bi-monthly, quarterly, oronly even oc- practice, and accumulate experience, just as isdone by men who rise to emi- 
casionally, by such a magazine from some one of our centres of professional) |nence in other departments of etfort ; and which shall make it manifest, wher- 
influence ; and let him find its pages rich in articles which shall help his own|\ever he hasserved as an instructor, that a man master of his profession has 
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., of taste ; as concerned in producing some of the sweetest and most powerfu)) 
_, gnovements of the sensibilities of our nature. 
apging all our irtellectual, social, and religious enjoyments ; and as bringing 
_, $0, Us—next to the.consolations of the grace of God—some of our most grate- 


rea she santtuary of our, God with dependence upon you to help our aspirations to 


tes 


thoughts, direct his studies, and guide his labors as a musical practitioner ;| been there. 


and let him see it go into circulation also among his pupils, and in the hands of 
reading and thinking men of liberal feelings towards the profession. 


For him who is to teach sacred music, especially, a character for sound and 
unblemished morals is a qualification of great worth. The art of music—of 


Akin to this would be still another instrymentality of the press, the republi-||sacred music—is too heavenly, and the profession too ennobling, to make us 


cation of valuable foreign works in the department of music, in series, or the 
form now technically called Libraries. 
printing-houses is bringing forward, in this description of series, valuable books! 
jn some of the departments of knowledge. They should be encouraged and) 
patronized in doing that for music which they are doing for other arts, sciences, || 
and departments of knowledge ; and which would give us, in time, the works | 
of the great fathers and masters of the profession. 

Still another point let me suggest. it is most desirable that talent and taste 
should be calied out in this country in the department of musical composition 


willing to see it associated in the person of any man with profligacy of charac- 


The enterprise of some of our heavy ter. And yet, above the qualification of good common}morality, especially in a 


teacher of sacred song, is to be regarded that of serious Christian piety. The 
man who is to teach others how to sing in the sanctuary “ the high praises of 
God,’’ should himself be a Christian, and able, in the New Testament mean- 
ing of the language, to * sing with the spirit, and to, sing with the understand, 
ing, also.” The grace of God, the religion of the gospel of Christ, vital, living, 
glowing in his own heart, alone can prepare him to do this. 

It would be overpassing an important topic in the general subject of this ad- 


This should be done in a way which, while, on the one hand, it shal! discourage} dress, not to speak a few words of the Musical Profession, as it has been ex- 


arrogant pretensions, and greenness of authorship, and keep us from being 
flooded with musical miik and water,—on the other hand, shall encourage genu-| 
ine talent and worth, and relieve us from the necessity of so much dependence) 
upon the pens of the men of foreign countries. Weare not to look for it, that, 
in the higher classes of musical writing, our American men shail at once come 
up to those of countries where the art is in its full maturity, or in the ven || 
erable and beautiful ripeness of old age. Yet it is our privilege and our duty,|| 
doubtless, to expect, and to hasten the approach of the time, when, In this}! 
respect, there shall be merit and worth here, which sbajl be acknowledged by)| 
the professional men of other countries. There is a mysterious power—an) | 
almost magic—in that little instrument, the pen, to sustain, and stimulate, and 


hibited in Great Britain, and those portions of Europe where this and the other 
fine arts have been most liberally and successfully cultivated. Musical history 
and bivgraphy, in a very limited acquaintance with them which I have enjoyed, 
presents much which is instructive and deeply interesting to one who loves to 
see how fostered talent and genius rises to eminence, and now the fine pow- 
ers of the soul put themselves forth in an ennobling art. 

With my eyes upon the Musical Profession abroad—so far as I have been 
able to contemplate it-—I come deliberately to this conclusion,—that in no 
one of the liberal arts, which have ever had their lovers, students, cultivators, 
and admirers, have there been more illustrious exhibitions of commanding tal- 
ents, of elevated taste, of refined sensibility of a just and commendable pro- 


help a man of true genius in any art to think, and to work his mind with suc-||fessional self respect, or of intellectual discipline, than among the men who 


cess in the employment of production, or composition. 


I look to no one in ||have devoted themselves to the Musical Profession. 


If I speak iu the hearing 


strumentality we have named, with more confidence of successful advance, than} |of one in this assembly—such as we sometimes do meet—accustomed to think 


to this. 

Nor should this methvd of enlisting the pens of professional men be confined| 
to the department of musical composition. Musical essay-writing needs to be} 
thus encouraged. There are many subjects, practical in the art and profession, 
on which men of thought, observation, and experience in musical practice,| 
could write, for their own benefit and that of others ; and which might be pro-| 
posed as subjects for prize dissertations. Did my own means permit it, I would 
offer to-day, from my own purse, a liberal premium for the best essay on the! 
subject of Musical Expression ; a subject which needs discussion which can be| 
turned to advantage, especially for giving more just effect to our sacred music ;| 
and on which all the speculation and experiment-making which we have yet) 
had, seem riot yet to have reached the point of attainment desirable. Other 
subjects of like importance might be named, to be brought forward in like 
manner. | 

I would state still another instrumentality, of a nature found highly advanta-| 
geous in other departments, scientific and professional, and which might rea-| 
sonably be relied upon to give strength and permanence to the interests of this) 
art ;—I mean a National Academy of Music. The advantages of concentra-| 
tion of talent and effect, and of larmony of aims and views among the men of| 
highest professional attainment throughout the country, and of correspondence, 
and other intercourse with men of eminence in music ia foreign countries, 
could not probably in any other way be so effectually secured. 

The promotion of just views on the subject of qualifications for the work of| 
instruction, as being so large a part of the business of the musical profession 
in this country, is a point of importance unsurpassed by any other which has| 
been suggested. In the comparative youthfulness of any art or profession in| 
a given country, the demands /or qualifications should be reasonably accommo-. 
dated to a condition of incipiency or transition. But the standard should be! 
kept rising, and that as rapidly as circumstances will possibly admit. We ap-| 
Ply these remarks to the musical profession. And with the standard of every) 
other profession in our country continually rising, we would say let it be so with! 
this. What the other professions are, as in their studies and practice giving) | 
exercise and strength to the intellect, and refinement to tasie ; and as liberal-|| 


i| 
| 


of men of musical genius and taste, and devoted to the art, as though they 
were a species of visionaries, living upon the “‘ nectar and ambrosia” of sweet 
sounds, to little purpose inths world besides their own enjoyment; and to 
suppose that a love for music to be set down asa kind of amiable weakness, 
a lovely foible, or species of professional monomania,—to such an one I wouid 
recommend a revision aod correction of his sentiments respecting Music and 
the musical profession, such as he will be quite sure to get by even a moder- 
ate amount of attention and candid reading of the history of Music and the 
musical profession. Let him especially study the characters, of some of the 
men of the musical profession, whose genius and taste had their developments 
under the favourable circumstances of the older countries, where the fine arts 
have been longest and best patronized, and have longest and most flourished. 
Go where poetry has given forth its numbers, smooth, melodious, and sweet ; 
and its conceptions, beautiful, majestic, sublime ; or tenderr affecting, perhaps 
terrific. Go where Painting has touche’ the canvass with a pencil imparting 
almost life; And where Sculpture nas made the marble to stand before the 
eye almost breathing, and as if just ready to speak; and there has Music, the 
worthy and well-mated sister of these arts, touched her keys and swept her 
chords with skill perfect, and lifted her voice with sweetness enrapturing, and 
with power almost sera»hic. Do you tell us of Homer and Milton, of Bacon, 
of Raphael, and Reynolds, and Flaxman? We will join you in your profound- 
est reverence for the genius of these men, and in your highest admiration of 
their works. Allow us, in return, to teli you of some of the sons of Music; of 
Handel and Haydn, of Bach and Beethoven, of Mozart and Nevkomm; and 
we could mention many others, worthy tobe named with them, and with the 
men of the other arts which you and we admire. Do you propose to gather 
names of great men in the various departments of human life, and of the sci- 
ences, arts, and professions ; men of talents rich. of genius brilliant, of minds 
mighty and magnificent,—names of men who have immortalized themselves by 
the productions of intellect, and in the cultivation ofthe liberal arts? Wait 
a little before you complete your roll of fame, and we will give you names from 
among the men of music and of song, whom justice forbids you to forget, or 
fail to inscribe upon your monumental marble. And we will tell you that it is 


izing the mind and ennobling the feelings, and giving strength to the character, | |honourable to love, study, cultivate, and excel in that art; and to be of the 
and decisiveness to the influence of the men who prosecute them ; all of this, jprofession in which lived, studied, toiled, and so illustriously shone, such men. 


should also be the musical profession. In the name of the profession to which) 
I belong, and of all the other liberal professions in our country, I presume |} 
may venture to cheer and welcome the men of the musical profession on to 
the ground of whatever eminence these professions have been successful in 
gaining. And we will bid this welcome to the men of music, because we have; 
not only a common interest in its progress, as one of the arts in the culture of) 
which our country is to become honorable among the nations,—but also be-) 
cause we have a deep personal interest in this delightful and ennobling art. | 

We acknowledge your art as ministering to us some of the richest pleasures 


We acknowledge its aid as en 


‘ful, and inestimable sglaces under the afflictions of this life. We believe that 
od made music for this.as,a world of sorrow. When you touch the keys with 
the hands of masters, you touch chords in our hearts which we love to feel vi- 
brating in unison with sounds sweet aod all but heavenly. Wheu you put 
forth your voices as men haying “ music.in your souls,” you move us with a 


Do you tell us again of men of military glory, whose names you would record 
imperishably? Speaking not as a lover of peace, or as a Christian, but only 
from taste, and as admiring the power of an ennobling art to awake and com- 
mand the finest emotions of the human soul, | wouid say, give me the honour 
of being Handel, the author of the Messiah, presiding at the organ of West- 
minster Abbey, and raising a king and his court from their seats by the power 
of its performance and the Hallelujah Chorus, rather than to have been Alex- 
ander at Granicus, Cesar at Pharsalia, or Napoleon at Avsterlitz Do you 
speak of the great conceptions of men, who, in the Senate or in Parliament, 
have enchained the attention and held in powerful control to their own, the 
great minds around them? There are conceptions on the pages of the mighty 
men of music which show that its inspirations could carry their minds to an 
elevation as sublime as is ever reached by the human mind, under impulses de- 
rivable from any source,—divine revelation alone excepted. Is it a merit in 
the view of any (and perhaps a weakness in the view of none), that the great 
poets, painters and sculptors have been enthusiastic and frequently wrapped 
up in their respective professions? And can you tell us of the luxury of the 
studies of genius, and of the enthusiasm of genius, and of the various other 


power which no eloquence of wards,or of thought can surpass. And we enter 


eaven, second only to that.jn which we sit beforethe pulpit and hang upon the 
lips of ims who speaks for us to God jn prayer, and for. God to ys in the preach- 


interesting points of literary experience which have been peculiar to the men 
f greatness in arts and professions! If there is any virtue or merit in these 
things, and if they are to be accounted the infallible tokens of intellectual 
Teathess, then we can tell you that the great men of music have come as 
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dies at the ‘appeals not only to my ear, but to my soul ; it seems to excite another sense ; 


i ess of professional enthusiasm in their stu i J 
tar the as ever have even the maddest of see the glory 

the poets, painters, or sculptors. My meaning is this—tkere ever has been) And while such is the power of music, as making impressions of the sublime, 
less in the science and art of music, to afford field for the energies of when connected with thoughts, and those the thoughts of divine inspiration ; 
as hae intellect and to call forth talent to give exercise to taste and to the| take another case as illustrating the idea that the soul can make the instrument, 
deopest, Satet, tenderest sensibilities of the soul ; and to rouse to their high-{|under the hands of genuis, to almost breathe its own deep and living emotions. 
est energies, and to call ovt in their grandest developments, the minds of the [Says a writer, of the inimitable Thalberg’s piano-pleying : ‘ The piano of 
men of music, than of the men of eminence in any of the arts. Any and every ‘Thalberg is his confidant and devoted friend, with whom he takes sweet coun- 
f the fine arts. cultivated by men of talent, taste, and genius, eminence in| |sel, and gives up his whole mind and heart. He begins with it a confidential, 
whi hi able of being adored with wail aid religious worth, opens a|/simple, and sweet conversation, which, wondrous-like, the instrument seems 
field of ie for the bapteyeens of the human powers as the utinost ambition) to join in with. The magnetic fluid descends from the performer into bis instru- 
of man can ask. The successful and eminent men gathered together out of||ment ! beth appear animated by one spirit. And as the mind of the artist is 
all nations, who have stood in the raoks of the liberal arts and professions,) full of ardor, noble ideas, brightness, enthusiasm, strength and energy, he draws 
would rightfully and properly be placed un the same floor; not one, of any art, ea from the inert thing we call a piano flowing and lovely thoughts. which 
saying to another of another art, *‘stand by thyself, for | am greater than thou,”’) jroll majestically, like the waves of a mighty river through a rich and flourish- 
but all upon that footing of equality which intellect, faithfully employed in of 

most praiseworthy attainment, can give. : Hog vow in conclusion, let me be indulged in saying, that a s'sofession, whic 
But I think I hear the whisper, “Some of your great men of music have thus developes the power of genius ; makes music a minister of delight to the 
had great faults, and strongly marked and peculiar frailties of character.” All jear, and through the ear to the soul; which comes over the spirit of such a 
shall be admitted, on this subject, which any reasonable man shall ask, respect- || world as this with a charm so like that of the voices celestral which over the 
ing the men of the musical profession the world over and from time immemo-||plains of Bethlehem once sang of heaven's “ peace and good will’’ to asinful 
rial. No man can read musical history and biography, it shall be confessed. and wretched world ; which in this, asa world of sorrow and tears, does 80 
without being made at one time to laugh and at another to weep ; now to be much to assuage and soothe grief, and bring consolation to the troubled spirit 
filled with admiration, and then with surprise aud disgust, at things in some of man ; which, in its employment for sacred purposes, so tenderly can touch 
men of the profession, eminent men too, which were fitted to call forth these the sinner’s heart, and so elevate the soul of the Christian believer above the 
diverse emotions. Matthews could aim a poniard at the heart of Handel, from) sorrows and even the joys of earth, and give wings to the spirit of devotion for 
pure envy of his talents and success as a rival of the same profession ; and jits ascendings to God ; | say, such a Profession as this, especially when pur- 
then Handel could get terribly angry at a high discordant slip of a female vo-|/sued in the spirit of consecration to God, and laying all its honours in thankful 
valist, in singing at sight and for the first time a passage in one of bis choruses. tribute at the foot of the Cross of Christ Jesus the Lord ; such a Profession is 
Farinelli, a most delightful Italian vocalist, was vain enough of his own powers, | jworthy the high place we claim fur it, among those which elevate the human 


and profane enough too, to say on one occasion, “ There is but one God, and||tnind, dignify the human character, and aid in man’s preparation for a better, 
over would perch himself at his harpsicord, and play bis rich harmonies, gro- | 
BY A FORMER RESIDENT. 

of one’s profession. Rousseau was a cold-bluoded skeptic in matters of reli t 

ordained by the Being who created the universe, could find it in his heart to You'd think that nature lavish'd here, 

art and profession, we find one as capricious as the wind ; and another as vola- lbeing erected at Wreck Hill, the western point of those Islands ; we were mis 
and another exhibiting as much of discord between himself and himself as ever | 

cation | largest edifice that has hitherto been constructed of iron; the other is on Mo. 
and vicious peculiarities—as can be found in the men of any profession. Hu-' 


one Farinelli.” Arne was as improvident as he was full of music : and more- brighter, happier, because a perfectly holy world. 
tesque in personal appearance, and his face having more, in seeming. of the | BERMUDA.—NO. 2. 
stupidity and vacancy of idiocy than of the light and expression of the genius | 
“Oh, could lew the s dear, 
gion, as he was warm-hearted as a genius and student of music ; and it seems | eg ioe engeatl my window ties 
difficult to conceive how the man who could delight himself with sweet sounds | , 
. Her choicest smiles and kindest skies. Moors. 
i t his Maker. And readin 
af in this | Jn our last notice of the Bermudas, it was stated that a Light-House was 
tile and vain; one a pattern of every virtue in private life, and another as'|taken however, in the name, but not as to the locality of the place. It has 
Pp y vere P P 
marked a victim of vice ; one as harmonious in his character as his own MUSIC, ||}.0n erected about five miles from the former site, on Gibbs’ Hill at Port Royal, 
could be thrown into a music score by the worst possible distribution of chro- which has always been considered the most eligible place, and is the second 
In short, it shall be conceded that among the elements of the characters of some (Fant Point, Jamaica. The beight of Gibbs’ hill from bigh water level is 245 
of the men of the musical profession, there has been as great an amount of pecu-| feet, that of the light house to the gallery 105 feet 9 inches, from the gallery 
liarities—some of thei pleasant and inoffensive, and sume of them undesirable) to the centre of the lamp 11 feet, and from the centre of the lamp to the top 
lof the vane is 17 feet; making the height of the lamp above a vessel's deck 


man nature certainly has played as strange and amusing, as unaccountable and) : : 
humiliating freaks, and has exhibited itself in as endless variety of upturnings, (361 feet 9 inches, and that of the vane 378 feet 9 inches. The first plate was 


among the sons of music, as among any other class of men who have ever erected on the 9th of December, 1844, and the tower was completed in Oeto- 
lived since the days of Tubal Cain. And a faithful collection of facts and anec-||ber last ; and by calculation, says the Bermuda Almanack, should be seen from 
dotes, illustrative of their personal and professional character, would probably ||a vessel’s deck twenty or twenty-seven miles, and in a clear atmosphere from 


exhibit as much to esteem and admire, on the one hand, and to regret and COD-| \thirty-two to thirty-foer. The light will probably be exhibited in about a 
demn on the other, as a like compilation respecting any of the sons of genius. | 

But what then? Bear in mind the solemn protest entered already, in this ad- month. Biss 

dress, against profligacy, whenever it appears in the character of professional | !t may here be as well to mention, that one of the splendid line of West 
men. We will not seek to screen from merited rebuke the immoral man of the |India steamers, of 1800 tous burthen, and capable ef comfortably accommoda- 
musical profession in the orchestra, any more than that of any immoral man who jing eighty passengers, to each of whom a separate sleeping apartment is al- 


has sacrilegiously made his way into'that sacred place, the pulpit. All which |lowed, calls monthly at Bermuda, on her way from Jamaica to Southampton 


can be said respecting the vices, follies, or foibles of some of the men of the’ 
musical profession goes to sbow that all that can be said in the case is simply 
this, that human nature is such a very unaccountable creature, that not even 


jin England ; where she is expected to arrive on the 7th of each month. 
We shail now proceed to describe the Bermodas, their inhabitants, climate, 
jand their physical, geological, and piscatory characteristics, interspersing the 


heaven-born music is always able to make it deport itself handsomely or pro-||whole with such facts that occurred during our residence there, or that are 
perly. |jconnected with those islands, as may be recalled to the mind of the writer, 
But when we have admitted all this, we shall still claim, earnestly claim, as, penned, it is true, from recollections diversified by feelings of regret and plea- 
much for the musical profession on tue score of what is estimable, elevated, |sure, but which are mellowed by the charm that memory yields to past events, 
trustworthy, and fitted to command respect, as can be claimed for the men of and heightened by the remembrance of those hospitalities and kindnesses, 
any other profession. Haydn was as devout as Rousseau was skeptical ; Scar- which every where abound in Southera regions, and which partake of the 
latti was as retiring and modest as Farinelli was vain and self-adulatory. | [warmth and fervour of their glowing sun, different—far different from that 
Matthews wonld have poniarded his rivah Dun was a noble example of candor |which is chilled by the constraint of more northern latitudes. 
and generosity to his. And Handel, with all his occasional impetuosity and ir-/| It was a beautiful afternoon towards the latter part of October, when the 
ritableness, still had very interesting traits of personal character ; and moreover, |writer of these notices entered the harbour of St. George ; the night of the pre- 
it is believed, was what the Christian would desire him to be who has entered |ceding day had been extremely tempestuous, and a heavy swell from the south- 
into the spirit and sublimity of his Messiah. And from among those who have! west still swept over the surface of the adjacent ocean, but the moment we 
stood high on the lists of fame, in this noble art and ennobling profession, we passed within St. David's Head, all was calm as “* summer sea ;” and as the 
trust will be found, in the opening of the scenes of eternity, many, whose piety little vessel passed through the narrow opening at the entrance, it seemed a 
towards God, and “‘ faith towards the Lord Jesus Christ,” will have prepared |fairy scene, where all around was tranquility and happiness. The trees, down 
them to stand among those in heaven into whose hands shall be given *‘ the||to the water’s edge, were clad in a refreshing green, resembling that of the 


harps of God,” and who shall join in the “* new song, before the throne !”” 

That music deals with the tastes and the susceptibilities of the soul, through’ 
the ear, with all the power and influence with which painting aod sculpture do 
to the eye, and poetry to the imagination, is fally and most indisputably true.| 
And there is, after all, not a little trath, though there be some extravagance,| 
in some of the poetry which celebrates the sway of music over man. here 
are few members of the human family to whom apply those sweeping lines o!| 
the great poet of human nature, declaring him who * hath no music in his soul’ 
to be “ fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils.” Almost every man has in him! 
some chords which music will touch and make to vibrate. This fact shows al-! 
most the whole human family, in some sense, under the sway of the genius of 
music. David could marvellously calm the mad and Satantic spirit which pos 
sessed the breast of Saul, when he touched his harp. Of the peculiar power 
of the great Handel over the hearers of his companions, Busby strikingly re-. 
marks : “‘ What indisputably entitles him to pre-eminence over all other musi- 
cians, ancient and modern, is the fact that while he equals them in every style 
but one, in that one he transcends them all. His mellifiuous softness, and dig- 
nified mirth, fire, energy, and purity of pathos, have been approached by vari-| 
ous masters : but to his sublimity no one has been able to soar. While i listen! 
to his * Hallelujah Chorus’ in the Messiah, his * Horse and his Rider’ in Israel 
jn Egypt, or the nobler portions of Dettingen Te Deum, the massy grand 


darkest spruce, a beautifully white house occasionally relieving their monotony, 
and the waters that seemed an emblem of the purity of heaven, glittered in 
the reflected radiance of the setting sun ;—all around presenting a picture of 
tranquil nav cre, the more striking and delightful from its contrast with the night 
\that preceded it. 

At a distance of probably a mile a-head, lay the town of St. George, with its 
white roofed houses interspersed with trees, and surrounded on three sides by 
a half-circular range of hills, commencing near the entrance of the harbour on 
its left, extending round the town, aud terminating at its western extremity, 
where is Signal frit, crowned by the fortification before alluded to, command- 
ing the anchorage at the north side, and the harbour in its frout. Half an hour 
sufficed to reach the government wharf and to land, where al! was peculiarly 
jnovel and delightful, to one just come from the bleak shores of North America. 
There departing autumn had already withdrawn its last mantle—the forest 
jscenery for which it is remarkable, when the early frost has givento the leaves 
those variegated tints, that remind the beholder of the rich luxuriance of more 
favoured climates, had been succeeded by leafless trees and the naked heath, 
over which howled the blast of approaching winter. But here every step that 
was taken was amid tropical plants, or under the fig tree, the date, and the 
palm ; while the passing pale-faces which bespoke long residence ina tropical 
climate—strongly contrasted with the ruddy hue of those whe dwell in coldes 
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countries, and still more so with the dark countenances of the coloured popu-| claiming “ there are no honourables inh—1!"" This was of course removed 


tation, which forms one half of the inhabitants—lent an additional interest and) 
strangeness to the scene. Even the houses partook of this altered character,| 
being built of a porous stone with which these Islands abound, and which is! 
so very soft,—although from exposure its surface becomes sufficiently indura- 
ted to resist the dampness of the atmosphere,—that it was nothing uncommon 
to see two men with a cross-cut saw, cutting out a door or window in some 
large building, with as much facility and ease as though it were made of 
theese. 

The main streets all terminate in a square at the front of the town, adorned 
with trees, and which is separated from the Ordnance Depot by a narrow chan- 
wel, in which the various fishing and pleasure boats of the place, lie securely 
moored ; a precaution absolutely necessary, as a most tremendous sea is often 
suddenly created in the “ still vexed Bermoothes,” caused, as is supposed, by a 
subterraneous communication with the ocean; for in no other way can its vio-| 
lence be accounted for or explained. Asa proof of the correctness of this hy-| 
pothesis, it may here be stated, that one afternoon while the writer of this arti- 
‘che was standing on the steps of his door, near the public square, the water of 
‘he harbour, which was at the time perfectly calm, suddenly rose and inundated 
the square, and then quietly returned to its former boundary. A similar event 
took place on the occurrence of the earthquake at Lisbon, in 1755, and which 
was remembered by several of the old inhabitants of the Island. 

Te place on which the Ordnance depot is established, affords an instance of 
what may be accomplished by industry and perseverance. It was originally a) 
shoal, over which at high tide the water flowed. It happened, however, that 
@ Sergeant of the Royal Artillerv, of the name of Frazer, was sent to Bermu- 
da in charge of the ordnance stores, as is usual where there is no department! 
‘of that branch of the service existing, who obtained a grant of this shoal, and| 
by paying the men under his command the usual fatigue pay for their services, 


| 


when the men returned ; but the oil contained in the putty, had affixed an in- 
delible stain upon the marble. Since the period referred to however, the char- 
acter of the English clergy has much improved, not only in Bermuda but else- 
where ; the Islands at present form part of the diocese of the Bishop of New 
Foundland, and talented and exemplary men now administer to the spiritual 
wants of their parishioners. ; 
There was another curious circumstance connected with this church, which 
will amuse. The Mayor of the town had succeeded with much difficulty in 
obtaining a clock, which was placed inthe steeple. Owing to the damp na- 
‘ture of the stone already referred to, the works became injured in a short time, 
land consequently it struck very irregularly. But this was known only to the 
\Mayor himself ; and being something of an astronomer he was allowed to re- 
igulate the time of the place, and every body set their watches by his clock. On 
each returning day however, the watches were all wrong; the poor French 
|watchmaker was bewildered by persons coming to him almost daily, and com- 
plaining of the bad time their watches kept ; oneday they would be too fast 
jand the next too slow, and a large portion of his time was unprofitably spent in 
altering main springs and adjusting regulators ; yet it never occurred to any 
one, that the clock might be the author ofthe mischief, until on one occasion 
a party returning from a ball long after midnight, perceived the Mayor issuing 
from the church, which produced the discovery that the clock kept such very 
bad time, it required to be set every day ; and that his worship being desirous 
that the character of his protege, should not be impaired in public estimation, 
every night set the erratic time.piece, at an hour so late as previously to es- 
jcape detection ;—and when, as goodold Mr. Blackstone affirms, ** all except 
beasts of prey are at rest—when sleep hath overtaken its owner, and rendered 


ihis castle defenceless.”’ 
| As we have exceeded the limits prescribed when we commenced this article, 
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e@ was enabled to bring rocks and other materials from the neighbouring is-||we must pause till another number shall enable us to resume the subject ;— 
lands, with which he built it up sufficiently, to enable him to erect a house one |until those visions of life’s gay morn, which memory has conjured up, shall 
story high, with every accommodation and convenience suitable for the resi-| again have become merged in the melange of memory ; which in defiance of 


dence of a gentleman. He supsequently was appointed Ordnance Store-keeper. 
and afterwards constructed a large three story building, and other places for’ 
the reception of stures, which he rented to government, who ultimately bought! 
the property, paying him several thousand dollars. 

Although a person of humble origin, he was a very proud man, dressed in 
the old style, and at a ball, or a levee, cut no ordinary figure, with his old fa- 
shioned blue coat and brass buttons, buckles in his shoes, white inexpressibles, 
and full powdered wig, extending some distance down his back. The passage 
to the Ordnance island was crossed by means of a boat, which a coloured lad 


sculled over when required ; and an amusing instance of the old gentleman’s)| 


pertinacity and pride we shall mention, premising that the other party 
alluded to, is now holding a high judicial situation in the island, and who will) 
bly at Gcvornment House, and the storekeeper having taken rather too much, 
he fell overboard in crossing to the island. His friend who had been apprehen- 
sive of such an event, instantly seized hold of him and hauled him into the 
boat ; but he was highly indignant at such conduct, considered the act by which 
his life had been saved, as an unwarrantable liberty taken with his person, and 
expressed himself in no very moderate terms. Some time before this, he had 
evinced an equal degree of sensitiveness as regarded his person. Intending 
one day, to take a bath under his house, where S had fitted up a convenience 
for that purpose, he accidentally tumbled in head foremost ; and being a large 
unwieldly man, and the bath rather limited, he could not easily extricate him-| 
self. One of his servants hearing an uncommon splashing, and fearing that) 
something fatal might happen, ran in and succeeding in righting him; but he 
had instantly to fly from his presence, and dared not come near him for several 


days, fearing the effects of his master's ungrateful vengeance. This gentle-|' 


man eventually went home to Scotland, his native country, where he died, and 
his heirs were afterwards advertised for in the papers of that part of the em- 
pire ; he had a daughter who came to New York, about five and thirty years 
ago, and who probably will be recoliected by some who were acquainted with! 
the city at that time. 

Although the ordnance stores generally were kept on Frazer's Island, yet as 
a measure of precaution, the gunpowder was deposited on the opposite side of 
the harbour, at a place called Hen Island, which was the scene of one of the 
most extraordinary occurrences and providential escapes on record During 
one of the thunder storms for which those latitudes are known, the lightning, 
struck this magazine, which exploded with a terrific violence, breaking nearly) 
all the windows in the town. Cluse to this magazine was a small house, in 
which the keeper—a private in the artillery—and his family resided, but which! 
fortunately had no flooring connected with it ; the ground being hard, dry, and| 
sandy. rendering anything else superfluous to a soldier. This man and bis wife! 
had gone to St. George, before the squall came on, leaving an infant asleep in 
the cradle within the house. ‘The explosive force of the magazine, carried this 
up into the air ir. an almost perpendicular direction, and the unhappy parents 
hastened to the scene of destruction and ruin, picking their way through 
scorched wood and glowing ombers, with feelings wrought to the highest pitch 
of agony, and scarcely daring to indulge the hope of finding even the mangled 
and scattered remains of their darling child: when behold, on the exposed and 
earthen floor, unscathed and uninjured, was found the cradle, with the infant 
enjoying undisturbed a refreshing sleep, in innocent and calm repose ; and 
sweetly smiling—as in Ireland it is said infants will smile, 

** When angels are keeping 
Their watch o'er the child.” 

There is a very handsome town hall at St. George ; the former residence of 
the Governor is in the rear of the town, an extensive barrack is on the elevated 
ridge of land on its left, and near King’s square there is an antiquated parish 
church, standing in the centre of a hallowed spot, where rest the quiet dead, 
forgetful of the disappointments and misfortunes, and regardless of the con- 
stantly recurring turmoil of life. It is aplain building remarkable for little, 
except one of the most beautiful and touching epitaphs, which is erected near 
the right of the communion table, and which we hope at some future time to 
lay before our readers, as one of the finest specimeus of pathetic and touching 
eloquence we ever met with. There is another monument however, rendered 
remarkable from a very different cause. It is an elegant but plain marble 
slab, erected to commemorate the name of a gentleman, who was formerly 
one of the executive council of the Island. The clergyman, whose name we 
believe was Richardson, entertained towards him a grudge while living, and 
death did not extinguish his resentment. Accordingly, watching an opportu- 
nity when the workmen who were placing it in the church, had gone to dinner, 
he slipped in and put a piece of putty over the word “ honourable’ which is 


Goubtless recollect the circumstance. They had been dining together—proba- || 


attached tu the name of a member of the council in the colonies, exultingly ex- 


‘every effort and principle of subordination will invcluntarily present themselves 
to the mind, are thence transferred to our paper ; and—we hope not obtru- 
sively—presénted for perusal to its readers. E. W. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

LATER FROM EUROPE. 
By the Packet ship Liverpool, from Liverpool, we have Liverpool dates to 
ithe 9th ult. The Zurich, from Havre, has brought Paris dates to the evening 
(of the 7th ult. 
| According to the “ talk on ’change” of the Liverpool papers, Sir R. Peel's 
chance of carrying his commercial measure, is increasing. The peers, how- 
lever, it is still feared, wili stand by their order. 
The problem of whether Sir Robert Peel’s ministry will stand, had made no 
\progress towards a solution since the previous advices. Sir Robert's health is 
reported in some of the papers as not good, and even if he should carry his 
measures, he will, it is said, soon retire from the Ministry. 
| Another rumour was that many of the proxies withdrawn from the Duke of 
| Wellington on the first blush of the new ministerial arrangement, had been re 
turned to him. 
| No doubt is entertained that four free-traders would in the event of a disso- 
lution of Parliament, be returned from London. Of these it is thought Mr 
\Cobden would be one. ‘ 
| Circassia.—The Russian generals have received orders not to interfere 
\with the traffic of slaves between the Turks and Circassians. The war has re- 
‘commenced upon the borders of the Terek. A great number of Circassian 
chiefs have turned renegades, through the gold of the Russians. 
The Chamber of Deputies brought the discussion on the Address to the King, 
‘to a close on the 7th, by adopting the form proposed by the Ministers by a ma- 
jority of 89. An amendment proposed by M. D’Augeville, relative to Mada- 
gascar, had been previously agreed to by the Government and adopted by the 
‘Chamber. That portion of the address relating to the operations of Algeria, 
|was rather stormily debated, but the Ministry triumphed. 

The Moniteur Algereen, of the 30th January, states that Marshal Bugeaud 
arrived at Air Tukeria on the 24th of that month, after having secured the sub- 
‘mission of nearly the whole of the tribes between the upper Mina and Fenlet 
‘el Haad. 
| Important Meerine or Liserat. Mempers or THE House or Commons.— 
We learn from the Sun, that a very numerously attended meeting of Libera! 
members of Parliament was held, between 12 and 1 o'clock on Saturday last, at 
‘the house of Lord J. Russell, to consider the course to be taken in the approach- 
ing discussions on Sir R. Peel’s proposals. ‘ We understand,” says the Sun, 
“that Lord John Russell addressed the meeting, pointing out the danger to the 
‘measure that might arise from an amendment in committee for immediate 
jrepeal of the corn laws, which might be supported by the protectionists, 
for the purpose of throwing a difficulty in Sir Robert Peel's way, and being 
carried by a majority combined of free traders and protectionisis, may cause 
\Sir Robert Peel to throw up the measure. We are told that the most har- 
‘mouious unanimity prevailed as to the necessity of the Liberty party doing 
everything in their power to pass that part of Sir Robert Peel’s measure which 
concerms corn as quickly as possible, and in thinking that though immediate 
free trade in corn would be preferable to its fulfilment in February, 1849, still 
it would not be right, under present circumstances, to risk the slightest delay 
in passing Sir Robert Peel’s measure by an amendment for immediate repeal. 

Luruer in tHe Convent or Errurt—Martin Luther on entering the 
convent, changed his name to that of Augustine. The monks had received 
‘him with joy. It was no small satisfaction to their self-love to see the universi- 
ty abandoned fora house of their order, and that by one of their most distin- 
guished teachers. Nevertheless, they treated him harshly, and assigned him 
the meanest tasks. They wished to humble the doctor of philosophy, and 
teach him that his science did not raise him above his brethren. They thought 
moreover, they would thus prevent him from spending his time in studies from 
which the convent could not reap any advantage. The ci-devant master of 
arts behoved to perform the functions of watchman, to open and shut the gates, 
wind up the clocks, sweep the church, and clean up the rooms. Then when 
the poor monk, who was at once porter, sacristan, and household servant to 
the cloister, had finished,his taskk—‘ Cum sacco per civitatem”—“ To the town 
with the bag” exclaimed the friars ; and then, with his bread bag un his shoul- 
der, he walked up and down over all the streets of Erfust, begging from house 
to house, obliged, perhaps, to present himself at the doors of those who had 
been his friends or inferiors. On his return he had either to shut himself up in 
a low nagrow cell, looking out ona plot only a few yards in extent, or to res 
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some his menial office. “Bat he submitted to all. Disposed by temperament) |may be on the question, they are liable to be overturned at each successive ar- 
to give himself entirely to whatever he. undertook, when he turned monk he ‘rival of news; aud this is not the least of it, for whatever a public man ma 
. did it with his whole soul. How, moreover, could he think of sparing his lauggest to his friend or even to his political adversary in private conversation, 
body, or of having regard to what might satisfy the = = hegre apf ihe is not bound by the mistaken law of consistency to persevere in whatsoever 
with fatigue, | may be his subsequent convictions ; but what he may, perhaps hastily, utter in 
was eager to seize any moment which he could steal from his servile occupa: || the course of public debate, is written down in evidence for future use, and an 
tions, and devote it to the acquisition of knowledge. Gladly did he retire into (9) inion or a sentiment which a speaker may afterwards and upon farther infor- 
a corner, and give himself up to his beloved studies But the friars soon ene mation regret, is thrown in his face to the utter hindrance of a late repentance, 
land he is obliged to act against his convictions for the sake of his consistency. 
corn, cana tat heahs mt money, that a friar makes himself useful to his con- How much better would it be that, after debating upon so much asis actual- 
vent.” Luther submitted, laid aside his books, and again took up his bag ly known, and taking such steps as under the circumstances may be thought 


Far from repenting of having subjected himself to such a yoke, his wish was |, ecessary, to drop public and formal discussions thereon until new lights shall 
to bring it to a successful result. At this period, the inflexible perseverance |. 


with which he ever after followed out the resolutions which he had once||?® shed thereon. Let the Press suggest possible hypotheses, let the people at 
formed, began to be developed. The resistance which he made to rude assaults||! arge discuss according to their suppositions and their day dreams, but let le- 
gave strong energy'‘to his will. God exercised him in all things that he might be} | gislators proceed only on data founded in fact or in evident probability and al- 


able to stand firm in great things. Besides, in preparing to deliver bis age | ways endeavour to keep the public mind in as tranquil a state as possible. This 
to delak it,4o the oat The nenien apprenticeship, however, did not last so duce placeable and amicable conclusions, than the irritating process which 
long as Luther might have feared. The prior of the convent, on the interces- /nuw goes on. 
sion of the university of which Luther was a member, relieved him from the | . 
mean functions which he had imposed on him, and the young monk resumed | Generat Hopcson.—In the English obituary received by the last packet, 
his studies with new zeal.—D’ Aubigne’s History of the Reformation, transla- ‘we regret to notice the death of this officer, onc of the oldest in the service, 


ted by Beveridge. ‘and near the top of the list of Generals. He was Governor of Bermuda at 


. ‘ithe period referred to in the article on that Island, in another colomn, and sub- 

tela J 3 Mag ey | sequently of Curacoa, since which, we believe, he has lived in retirement on 

A large number of Mexican papers have been received, down to the 12th of |half-pay, having the Coloneley of the 4th, or King’s own regiment, in which 

February, of which we have been unable as yet, to procure a complete aualysis.||he was a subaltern at the time of the American Revolution ; and was probably 
y 


The most important portions of those examined relate to the propositions eta ‘is cussions of the gay colonial society of that day. General Hodgeon was 
the establishment of a cunstitutional monarchy in that country, for which a par- | 


ty has been formed, openly supported by 4 new paper called El Tiempo. The ‘twice married ; his first wife was the daughter of a Russian merchant, and 
number of that paper for the 4th of February contains the developement of the. having married clandestinely, and during her minority, the marriage was an- 
views of this party. ‘The writer recapitulates the political history of Mexico nulled under the law to that effect; and her first husband, who was an officer 


since its liberation from the authority of Spain, and presents a melancholy |i, the Britist army, subsequently sold out, and with a mind alienated by his 
picture of its present state, ruined and distracted within, and pressed from with |misfortunes, came to New York, where he was treated with grest kindness. 
eut by the United States, which 1s daily engaged in the work of annexing | : . ho § : j 
away with territory. Texas is gone! California is going! ‘The vorthern ‘He will doubtless be recollected by those of our readers, wae Sve OF aE a 
departinents adjacent to those countries will undergo the same fate ; and thirty years ago, frequented good society in th's city, by whom his situation 
what must be the necessary consequence! Mexico must either become the |was ameliorated in the most considerate and delicate anner—a guinea or two 
slave of the North Americar, confederace, or be condemned to the class of the being presented in return for one of the beautiful productions of his pencil. 
semibarous republics of the south, with which no civilized nation will longer ft 4 
treat. From these dreadful alternatives there is no resource but in a constitu- |~© 4/'€rwards, we understood, returned to his native couniry, 
tional monarchy—no security for peace, property, or religion—nothing to pre- | The gallant General was the son of Field Marsbal Studholm Hodgson, who 
vent the cathedrals of the only true religion from being turned into meeting- jis known in history as the commander of the expedition that took Bellisle from 
reg for sects eau rer - their —— and their towers |the French, in 1761; aud he must at the time of his death have exceeded 
rom being Overshaded Dy the hated flag of the stars and stripes - 
A representative monarchy (says E/ Tiempo) will protect the distant pro- {the 
vinces as well as those of the centre, and extend the frontiers of civilization,) ~°°4TAN.— We have been much pleased of late, with the altered tone o 
which must otherwise yield before barbarism. {t will protect industry, rege- ore influential portion of the daily press of this city, with reference to the rela- 


late commerce, develop the intellectual activity of the nation, and above all, ltions between the United States and England, considering that a friendly feel- 
will secure foreign alliance, to enable Mexico to struggle successfully against jing between the people of both couxtries, will be conducive net only to their 
the United States. Nothing is said distinctly as to the personin view for the|| 


throne. It is only hinted that he must be a prince of royal blood, but must [reciprocal advantage, but must prove highly benefic ial to the progress of civili- 
come alone, unsupported by foreigners. Not a single employment, military oil zation and freedom throughout the world. This object however would be bet- 
civil, should be held by other than a Mexican. The Mexican army must alone} |ter promoted, were less said as to the constructive desire for aggrandizement 


support the rights of the nation. | on the part of Great Britain, and less reason given for an aggressive policy ; 
e have beard from another quarter that a scheme is supposed to be on foot | 


to restore Santa Anna to Mexico. Mean time private letters entertain us wit thie way 
accounts of the amusements io which he devotes most of the day. He has ob-||°°FtY of her commerce, and the stability of her power in this hemisphere. 
tainod possession of an extensive cockpit, which is licensed, in which he has Our attention has been drawn to this subject, by an article in one of our con- 
about 300 fowls, of the first feather, and pits them at high wagers against any |temporaries, in allusion to Yucatan—one of the States of the Mexican confe- 
other combatants that may be brought to his arena. The scheme may be po- \deracy ; in which the writer predicts, that within four years, it will become part 
map toning hoe to blind the world against the more ambitious game he land parcel of the United States—as has been the case with Texas ; and who 

> farther adds, that “ she willbring with her the short route to the Pacifie and 
|Oregon.” 
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Wanrep,—A oe file of the Anglo American from the commencement, 
il 29, 1843, tot t date, f i i ri P P 
elles. rived and But the disposition manifested by the United States, with reference to Texas, 
be given. and perhaps Oregon, has, it would appear, induced the government of Great 
wt Now Bork on Londun, os deme, 6 84.0 9 | Britaiu to secure for herself another and better route through Guatimala, by 


dependent of any adverse State ;’’ so that it will be perceived, any advantage 
to be derived in this respect from the annexation of Yucatan, if it were practi- 
|jcable, has been already anticipated by another power. And it may not be amiss 


: — aprrey — quietly taking possession of the Mosquitto coast, and thus ‘* securing to that 
THE ANGLO AMERICAN, 


||country a means of crossing to the Pacific, by way of the San Juan river, in- 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 14, 1846. 


here to state, for the information of our mercantile readers, thata British 
steamer regularly leaves Jamaica, every month, for St. Juan de Nicaragua, in 
of the continued application for back numbers and volumes of the Anglo Ame-| this newly acquired territory, which is the key to the Pacific. 
rican, that we have entirely exhausted our reserved stock of either, and shall not Be, St. Juan — 64 a at of 
. hae mer name. is lake is miles long, wide, and is very dee 
be able to eRe another reserve until the beginning of the next volume, sufficiently so for the largest vessels. It sae bacebaas the waters of z 
No. I. of which will be issued on Saturday, April 26th ensuing. on which is a town of the same name, containing 32,000 inhabitants, with 
which lake the Nicaragua is connected by a navigable river ten miles in length. 
In the reciprocal politics of the United States and the United Kingdom, |The Leon is but thirteen miles from the Pacific, and five trom the Tosta, which 
there _is at present a kind of paradoxical attitude, which signifies a storm in|/enters that ocean. This part of Central America, according to Humboldt, is 
the midst of a calm ; it is ance through a dark cloud fringed in various parts!/not only the most fertile, but it is the best cultivated portion of those regions, 
with gleams of sunsh ne, which are but dimly defined and the hues of which| consequently promising greater tranquillity, and a more quiet navigation, than 
are fitful and changing. In the physical atmosphere such things generally de-| any other route; and which nothing will prevent the British Government from 
note changeable weather tending to fine, why may it not be of similar import improving, but the proximity of volcanoes, which it is thought might render it 
in the relations between the two countries above-mentioned. All that is going) almost impracticable, permanently to construct the small portion of artificial 
on in Congress with regard to Oregon is ex parte, direct and official negotiation! navigation that is required. eneemne 
between is ipso facto suspended, and must be so from Packet arrival to Packet! The Philharmonic Society of this city, and several influential musical ama- 
— but the wordy warfare in the legislature is carried on more hotly than|!teurs, seem at last to have discovered the absolute necessity for a proper Music 
ver. 


; f ; Hall in such a place as New York, and are about to take steps for building one. 
We are sorry for this last, because, whatever the impressions of any party||A meeting on the subject has been proposed and the project itself was ex- 


To Susscripers aND oTHERS.—We have again to advise, in consequence, 
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plained to the audience at the last Philharmonic Concert, by the President Mr! 


U. C. Hill. The following copy of the printed circular will explain all that 7 
yet understood of the matter; except that it is anticipated that, considéred 
merely in a pecuniary point of view, the project will realize an ample interest 


to all who shall invest in the undertaking. 

Musica. Epirice anp Granp Concert.—The subscribers: 
and all the members of the Philharmonic Society, and others who feel interes-| 
ted, are earnestly requested to attend a meeting at the Coliseum, 450 Broad 


way (third floor), on the 14th March inst., at half past 7 o'clock, P. M., when}, 


a plan will be submitted to carry into effect the erection of an edifice, adapted 
to all musical and other purposes, fully commensurate with the wants of the) 
New-York public. 
“Jt being admitted that such a building is required for the increasing taste) 
of our citizens, and the necessity of its erection having been acknowledged for 
many years, it is now proposed to carry it forthwith into effect. 
“ The plan of the Concert (which will be given in May next, on the most, 
magnificent scale, by the members of the Philharmonic Society) well then also, 
be submitted. The proceeds of the Concert are to be appropriated towards) 
the erection of the building. 
“Subscriptions will be opened at the meeting for the above objects, and 
continued, after the 14th, at the Music Store of Scuarrensere & Luis, No. 
361 Broadway.” 
We trust that the Meeting will be numerously attended, both by amateurs 


and capitalists, for we are ourselves sanguine enough to expect that both lovers 


of music and lovers of money may be gratified with the prospects which this|| 


adventure will offer. 

Musicat Lecrures.—Mr. John Dwight, of Boston, is giving a Series of 
Lectures on Music. We regret most sincerely that we did not hear the first 
of them, which took place on Wednesday evening last ; but, as the Hibernian 
said, ‘it is impossible for any one to be in two places at once, except a lard," 
and we were at the Tabernacle listening to Sacred Music. But a friend has| 
informed us that the lecture was replete with valuable matter, well delivered, 
and on very interesting musical topics. We shall endeavour to ascertain the| 


summary of what was discussed, and bring up the subject of the lectures to} 
the next number. 


Music and Musical Intelligence. 


Society.—This exceedingly splendid and useful Association 
gave the third Concert of their fourth Season on Saturday evening last, the 7th 
inst., at the Apollo Rooms. It was a capital selection and most effectively 
performed. Tne concert commenced with Sinfonia No. I., of Kaliwoda, which! 
was played for the first time in America, and gave great delight to the audience. | 
It consists of four movements, the first of which seemed, we know not why, 
to be somewhat coolly received ; but the audience were probably only waken- 
ing up to a proper sense of this beautiful composition, for each successive move- 
ment was received with warmer and warmer plaudits, and at its close the de- 
light expressed was extreme. We had gone, we confess, expecting to hear in 
this symphony, something pleasing but not above mediocrity, for our impres- 
sions of the master led us to expect something rather noisy than sweet, some 
thing more astounding than profound ; how agreeably we were disappointed 
we cannot well describe. 

The second part commenced with Weber's overture to “ Euryanthe,” which 
was played in quicker time than we had ever heard before, and certainly with, 
more spirited effect. Speaking of this to a friend from the European doatinent.| 
he informed us that Weber himself used to time it even quicker than on this| 


occasion, and that so it is still played in Germany. It is Weber-ish all over, | 
but never with offensive mannerism. The next instramental piece was the! 
delightful andante of Mozart's Symphony No. VI., known to musical persons 
as the * Jupiter Sinfonia.” Fortunately the music of Mozart never becomes 
old, it enjoys a perennial youth despite the influence of Fashion herself, who 
for once is obliged to echo the universal cry of ‘‘ bravissimo ;” and this beau- 
tiful movement met with one general and loudly expressed plaudit. 

Mr. John A. Kyle now performed, for the first time in America, a Concerto 
on the flute, composed by Furstenau, in A flat. The composer himself was a 
flautist of the highest order of excellence, and well understood the character 
and capabilities of the instrament. This is a noble composition, tastefully and 
skilfully scored for a full orchestra ; and the solo parts, which are at once diffi 
cult and deliciously melodious, were most chastely and brilliantly executed by 


Mr. Kyle, who beyond doubt is by far the finest flautist in this country. Had); 


it not been for the length of the piece, and the exhausting consequences to the 
artist, right gladly would we have listened to an encore. 

The concert concluded with the grand Overture to “‘ Des Francs Juges” 
by Berlioz, the composer who so skillfully scored that celebrated work of Feli- 
cien David, *‘ Le Desert’ which was so exquisitely played asa Duet on two 
pianofotes by Messrs. De Meyer and Loder, a short time ago. Berlisz had 
achieved so high a reputation for his labors on ** Le Desert” that expectation 
was “a tip toe’ among the cognoscenti, to hear this overture. Scarcely » 
visitor left the room, although tyrant fashion renders it usual to do so at the 
closing piece, and well were the auditors repaid for their compliance with good 
taste and good-manners, for it is a splendid production, telling its own tale so 
clearly as not to need a printed description, which however we shal! endeavour, 
in our next, to give briefly to readers who may not yet have heard this fine 
composition. 

We have yet to speak of the vocal part of this concert, which in fact con- 
sisted only of an “ Ave Maria” by Cherubini, and a Cavatina from the Opera 
of “ Tancredi” by Rossini, both of which were sung by Miss Northall with 

most charming effect and in most approved taste, although we should have been 
Jad if she had possessed more firmness, Perhaps the wusic was so much 


more elaborate than she had yet been accustomed to sing in public, that she felt 
‘some diffidence in the attempt to sing it, The “ Ave Maria” was sung im- 
‘mediately after the Sinfonia of Kalwoda, and was consequently like an ap- 
pendage to the first part. This we think was not quite in good taste ; there 
should not have been anything after the symphony, to dissipate the effects of 
that composition ; the Ist Part of the concert should have been complete, leav- 
ing the audience to dwell upon it a while. The addition of the vocalism was 


linjurious to both. 


| The Concert was conducted by M. Boucher, with firmness and vigour, and 
the orchestral artists found the benefit of it, for we do not remember anything 
‘more effective in the general performances than was experienced upon this oc- 
casion. 

| The writer of an article on this subject in a contemporaneous Journal asks 
' what was the matter withthe Drum player?” To which we might reply 
that either he has never seen the score of the overture, or does not know of 
the excellent precision with which Mr. Wood , the tympanist, always performs 
es part. For our own part we should prima facie be inclined to attach blame 
|to any member of an orchestra than to him, if anything went wrong ; but, in 
ithe instance alluded to, the alteration in the time is part of the composer's idea 
and is set down inthe score. We suspect that the critic has not quite under- 
istood the passage. 

Hanpvev's Oratorio or “Samson.”—This fine composition was repeated 
by the Sacred Music Society on Wednesday evening last at the Tabernacle, 
before a large and critical audience. We agree with a contemporary who says 
that this last performance was in some respects not so good as the previous 
one, but that in others it was better. The better, however, prevailed. Mr. A. 
‘Phillips as Samson, began indifferently, but presently he got into the spirit of 
‘the music, and long before the end of the first part he was singing in excellent 
itaste and with much vigor and emphasis. Mr. E Shepherd, as Harapha, was 
exceedingly good throughout; his accentuation was pure, distinct, and his 
style masterly. Mr. F. H. Nash, as Manoab, evinced good physical qualities, 
‘but his style of enunciation is hard, it is that of the amateur who has not been 
instructed in the use of his voice. Miss Stone sang the part of Micah admi- 
rably, particularly the beautiful air ‘* Return, O God of Hosts,” which was 
melody itself. Madame Otto, as Dalila, never sang better; her air (accompa- 
nied with obligati) ** With plaintive notes” quite enraptured the audience, 
and the Duet with Phillips, ‘* Traitor to love,” was loudly applauded. The 
principal defects were orchestral. The instrumental artists ought never to for- 
get that the Handel school of composition is sui generis ; it ought to be care- 
fully studied, his music should be played with the greatest care and precision, 
‘and all attempts at the more modern brilliance should be eschewed. In these 
times when rapidity of passage is the rage, it is difficult to preserve the steadi- 
jness which Handel requtres. 

| ** Tue Desert.”—By Felicien David. —Our readers wil! recollect that about 
ja fortnight ago, we announced the arrival of the Score of this magnificent 
work ; we have now the satisfaction to announce that the indefatigable Mr. G. 
jLoder has been anxiously engaged in preparing it for performance before the 
|public, and is now nearly ready to present it. It wil! be produced on Wednes- 
day evening, the 25th inst.,and an orchestral and choral strength is provided, of 
‘a magnitude and effectiveness perhaps never before experienced by musical 
lears on this continent, but necessary for giving due utterance to the sublime 
ideas of the Maestro. We now fulfil the promise which we gave before, and 


|/from the pen of a sufficiently informed friend subjoin a brief biography of 


FELICIEN DAVID. 
| “Pélicien David, whose great symphony is soon to be performed in New 
iYork, was born in the little city of Cadenet, county of Vauclase, on the 8th of 
‘March, 1810. His father, although only an amateur, was a very distinguished 
‘musician ; unfortunately for Félicien, M. David died in 1815 leaving four 
children deprived of almost any resources, as he had lost all his wealth in the 
revolution of Santo Domingo. 

‘“ Félicien David showed from his infancy a most astonishingly musical dispo- 
jsition. When only 13 years of age, he composed hymns and motets of a 
iPleasing melody. He had above all a wonderful memory, and could sing al- 
jmost every thing he had heard but once. At 18, he left the Jesuits of Aix, an 
jorphan, destitute of means, and was placed for some time in an Attorney’s 
office, which he soon left to become the second orchestra leader in the theatre 
‘of Aix. The poor youth was exceedingly modest and bashful, and very little 
fit for such a situation. One night, a miserable, low, comic actor, who did not 
know his part, missed a song ; but full of impudence, he turned to the young 
leader and accused him of not doing his business. David, indignant, left the 
orchestra, and soon after, in 1829, was named Maestro di Capella at Saint Sau- 
veur’s Church at Aix. It was about this time that he wrote for the first time 
several songs and Notturni in 3 and 4 parts, which even now are not unworthy 
of the great composer. 

F. David had at Aix an uncle, who was rich enough to assist the young mu- 
sician ; but the old man was a miser and had not any taste for the Fine Arts; 
when David, therefore, left his provincial town to go and study at Paris, all 
that he could obtain from his generous relative was an allowance of ten dollars 
a month, which piece of magnificence was stopped after a short time. F. Da- 
vid was already too good a musician to be refused admittance immediately into 
the Conservatoire, where he had for masters, Lesueur, Fétis and Benoit ; but 
being anxious to improve as fast as possible he took private lessons with Réber, 
a very distinguished composer and scientific musician. In the meantime the 
young student was struggling against poverty ; this was the reason why he 
adopted the new doctrines of Saint-Simon, a variety of Fourierism, Thg Saint 
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ful hymns and choruses which drew large audiences at Ménilmontant, where, young, the face was young, the action, though in the style of stage decrepitude, 
the disciples of Saint~Simon and Enfantin had their establishmeut. I remem-.||was young. Mrs. Seguin had none of the coquetry and bizarrerie which forms 
ber having myself heard the great maestro presiding at the organ, and I declare the essential of the character, Ernesto was no more than a quiet walking (or 
I shall never forget the peculiar strain of melody which was a characteristic of|| rather halting) gentleman, and Dr. Malatesta was only comical on account of 
his performances. After the breaking up of Menilmontant’s colony, several of the ultra-germanism of his pronunciation. Tbe music is pleasing but it is a 
the young Fourierists set out forthe East. F. David was at the head of the hachis fromanumber of dishes, some but not all, originally dressed by the same 
travellers, and supported them in great part through their long and perilous pe | cook, Donizetti. 

regrinations. The musician carried with him an excellent piano,and anew! We have called this opera a “ hachis ;"’ it is so in more senses than one, being 
Orpheus charmed, with his admirable melodies, the wild tribes of the Desert.||in fact but the restoration of a fine comic opera under another name, the names 
At last, after an absence uf more than two years fF. David landed at Marseilles, of the characters altered, the characters themselves very materially reduced in 
on the 9th of June 1835, and arrived in Paris for the second time in August of) number, and the music entirely altered, but the plot, conduct, and catastrophe 
the;same year. His first care was to publish his Brises d’ Orient for piano solo. intact. The original was called “ Sir Marcantonio” which is now called ** Don 
He expected great success from them, but these beautiful melodies passed un-| Pasquale ; it was written by Pavesi, and was an immense favourite in every 
observed, because the author and publishers did not think proper to puff a con-| Italian theatre about thirty years ago ; the author's name was Anelli, a favour- 
scientious and remarkable composition. Sad through his misfortune, but con-!|ite lyric poet of his day, who wrote many other good and effective libretti for 
scious of his genius, F. David lived two years almost unknown to any one, and jthe stage. Pavesi was an amateur composer, being altogether independent in 
devoting his time to the composition of symphonies after Beethoven’s style. his circumstances ; his music was simple but really good, and much liked, 
One of these was performed at Valentino's Concerts in 1837, and was only ap-|| being somewhat in the style of Cimarosa and Fioravanti ; for a length of time 
preciated by artists and true connoisseurs. | he was the favourite maestro, but Generali and Rossini gradually pulled him 

“After long struggles and many more years of difficulties of every kind, F | from the pedestal of his fame, which at lengih succumbed to theirs. 

David, at the instigation of his friends, resolved to make a show for once, and | It is generally believed that Donizetti himself is the author of tha libretto of 
announce a grand Concert, which all the trumpets of the Press were to ac-| « Don Pasquale.” He suppressed several of the original characters, perhaps 
company in atriumphal hymn. All was prepared for the Ist of December 1843, to save himself the trouble of writing so much concerted music as was to be 
when the impossibility of gathering the necessary money for the expenses Of found in ** Sir Morcantonio” in which there were some fine concertante, quin- 
that musical festival, obliged him to postpone the Concert which wa’ to decide! tetti, sestetti, and splendid finali to each act, and in which, in fact, Donizetti 
his fate. He thought then of employing the time of that new unavoidable de- js not great; whereas those of Pavesi are of excellent character and full of 
lay to his own advantage, by writing some work, the new style of which! merit. 

should produce a great sensation, Still under the impression of his journey in'| We perceive then that Donizetti changed the title, the names of the charac- 
the East, he looked for some person who could sympathize with his own ideas, ters, and the words of the libretto, but the plot and incidents are the same. It 
and found such a poet in one of his travelling companions, M. Aug. Colin,’ is not improbable that this has been at the suggestion of distinguished vocalists, 
from Marseilles. This writer composed the poem and stanzas to “‘ The Desert,”’| for we find that the condensation just suits Lablache, Mario, Tamburini, and 
the music of which was completed in about three months, between April and Grisi : and that respect for Pavesi caused Donizetti te write new words to new 


July 1844, | music, and to change the title, that he might not offend his predecessor ; but 
‘ The symphony of “ Le Désert” was performed in the Concert House of connoisseurs consider the original opera far superior to the new adaptation. 
the Conservatoire in Paris on the 8th of Dec., 1844. The'effect was magical!! (Considered as music, however, irrespective of its musical history, this piece 


and truly unique in the fétes of music. Every large city in France, Italy, | ‘is very pleasing and will probably have a fair run ; but it may be wished that 
Germany and Prussia has received “ Le Desert” with the same enthusiasm; Mr. Seguin should throw more of age into his acting and appearance, and that 
it was performed in London with the greatest success during the last musical) Mrs. Seguin be more arch and mischievous. “ Don Pasquale” is an opera in 
season, and created such a furore, that Léopold de Meyer the lion pianist, as three acts, but has been condensed into ¢wo in the representation here, and is 
he is called, immediately composed a grand duet for two pianus, in which he in-| without a grand finale at all, which we considered to be not quite en regle. 
troduced several of the melodies of David’s score. | Oxympic Tuearre.—The manager has apparently dipped into an exhaust- 
“ F. David, after travelling a year through Belgium, Germany and Prussia,| Jess mine, the metal from whence, although generally valuable, is not entirely 
where he gave very successful concerts, has just returned to Paris, where he! without dross. A remarkably clever little piece bas been brought out here call- 
intends, in the course of this month, to produce anew musical poem, called ed “ An object of Interest” in which the heroine (personated by Miss Clark,) 
“ Moise au Mont Sinai.” We shall speak of this new composition after the is desirous of being apparently guilty, like Annette in ** The Maid and the Mag- 
arrival of the next steamer, but if we are to believe our private correspondence pie” and of being found innocent at a critical aud unhoped-for moment. Hee 
it is a new Chef D'euvre, such as may be fully expected from the composer is also a dramatic burlesque called “‘ The Flying Horse, or the Patent Pega- 
of “Le Desert.” G. C. _|sus,”’ taken from a story in the * ‘Thousand aud one Tales,” but the language 
Leopotp pe Mever.—This extraordinary pianist has created an immense | 80 very poor, and plunges of 
sensation in Philadelphia, Washington and Baltimore. He has already given |‘ the hearers, that the less we say about it the better. But the best of the la- 
three concerts in the first gutted city, and is engaged there for the festival| test novelties here is “ The man without a head,” in which the perplexities, 
of the Musical Fund which willtake place on the! 7th inst. _ mistakes, and contretems, of a man with a bad memory—or rather of a man 
without a memory,—are delightfully portrayed by Mr. Walcott. This and his 
The Drama. | Don Cwsar de Bazan are real gems of comic acting, and they are done with 
: a ot |/sach a veri-similitude to every day life, that either of them is quite a treat in its 
Pank Tueatre.—Opera is once more in the ascendent at the Park ; the|! way. We are almost tired of reiterating that the house is nightly crammed ; 
Seguin troupe commenced an engagement here on Monday evening, with a) j., fact friend Mitchell must be realizing a fortune very fast. 
comic opera composed by Donizetti, called “ Don Pasquale,” the plot of which) | Bowery Tueatre.—An equestrian dramatic spectacle has created a com- 
is to the following effect ; Don Pasquale (Seguin) is an obese old bachelor Of) plete furore at this theatre. It is called “ Ivanhoe”’ and its principal featurey 
seventy-five, but although so long unmarried, he is constantly wishing for the! are those derived from the Knights Templars in Scott's celebrated novel. There 
comforts of domestic life. He desires hie only nephew Ernesto (Frazer), who) is a numerous stud of highly managed horses introduced, and the spectacle it- 
is entirely dependent on him, to marry, yet will not allow the young man to do) ,.i¢ i, most magnificent and imposing. The principal characters are Rebecc 
so with tne womar he loves, on account of her poverty. An old friend of Don} |), Mrs. G. Jones, Rowena by Mrs. Phillips, Isaac the Jew by J. R. Scott, and 
Pasquale, named Dr. Malatesta (E. Meyer) is in the confidence of Ernesto,)!si, Brian Gois-quilbert by Clarke. The house contains a close-packed multi- 
and a plot is concocted to effect the union of the young man with his beloved tude of at least 3000 persons every night, for the rush isa tremendous one. 
Norina (Mrs. Seguin) even with the consent of the uncle. Accordingly Mala- The favourite farce of “ Perfection” is performed here at present, in which 
testa advises Don Pasquale to me Mrs. G. Jones plays Kate O’Brien in excellent style. 
delighted with her, and with the determination to discard his nephew for his. sequently the order of the day is “ The Legitimate.” 
obstinacy. In the fever of his passion he sends for a notary to draw up a con-| | 
tract of marriage, and gives Norina an tmmediate gift of his house and halfhis 
property, with all the remainder secured to her athis death. This is no sooner 
completed, signed, and delivered, than she completely changes her character 
and deportment ; instead of modest and retiring, she shews herself to be a scold, 
a shrew, full of extravagant notions, and in fact the opposite of all that poor 
Pasquale expected to find her ; and when he threatens to subdue her, she re- 
torts by threatening to turnhim out of herhouse. This goes on till the old 
man is frantic and would get rid of her on auy terms that could restore to him 


Literarp Notices. 


Dictionary or Practicat Mepicine, Part XIII.—Edited by Dr. Charles 
Lee.—New York : Harper & Brothers.—We have had great pleasure in an- 
nouncing the parts of this excellent and useful work, as they successively ap- 
‘peared, for it is evidently founded on just principles, and is eminently adapted 
ifor general use. We feel assured that it is, as it ought to be, largely sought 
\after, and it is certainly remarkably cheap, considering the quantity of good 


his wonted peace ; the plot is wound up by herunion with Ernesto, and Don 
Pasquale’s conviction that he had been justly played upon asa silly and sor- 
did ass. 

We regret tc say that we cannot greatly applaud either the singing or the 
acting of any one in this opera. It was not bad, but was altogether mediocre ; 
jt was utterly impossible for any one of the audience to deceive himself into 


|matter it contains. 

Travecuine Lerrers, wRitTEN on THE Roan, Part .—By Charles Dickens, 
‘New York: Wiley & Putnam.—A prestige is communicated to this book by 
the name of the author: the letters, however, though containing a little of the 
Pickwick quality, are considerably off-hand in their style. The descriptions 
are good, and particularly those of the dungeons of the Inquisition, The par 


» 
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leaves off just when the reader is beginning to feel an interest in the city of 


Genoa. This work forms a portion of the * Library of Choice Reading.” 

Tue Wicwam anp tae Canin, Part 1].—By W. G. Simms.—New York : 
Wiley & Putnam.—We have had frequent opportunities of speaking on the 
excellent qualities of M. Simms, both in fiction and in poetry, the present Is 
worthy of all that have preceded it, but we think it was unnecessary for him to 
apologise for the debased condition of one of his characters. We consider 
that is was necessary to a due elucidation of humanity, as it may be found, to 
exhibit this character, more particularly as he draws from it such pathetic pic- 
tures and so fine a moral. It is remarkable that at this moment there are no 
fewer than three publishing houses in New York, issuing works from Mr. 
Simms’ pen. 


Taste Second Series, Part I1.—By William Hazlitt.—New York 


Wiley & Putnam.—This work requires not commendation ; it is highly che. 
rished by the whole literary world. The title is * Table Talk,” but how de- 
lightful would be the pleasures of the table, if ‘talk” like this were always to 
be found there. ‘The essays are sprightly, and easy in style, but there is al- 
ways a vein of sound sense and recondite judgment running throughout the 
mass. 


DR. BRANDRETW’S PILLS. 
Security to the Patrons of Brandreth's Pills. 
NEW LABELS. 
DP The New Labels ona Single Box of the Genuine Brandreth’s Pilis, 


contain 5063 LETTERS!!! 


wy THE BRANDRETH PILLS are entirely Vegetable and made on those prin 
ciples which long experience has proved correct. Itis now no speculation, when they 
are resorted to in sickness, for they are known to be the best cleansers of the sto- 
mach and bowels, and in al! dyspeptic and bilious cases they are a great blessing. Let 
every family keep these PILLS in the house. If faithfully used when there is occa- 
sion for medicine, it will be very seldom that a Doctor will be required. In all cases 
of cold, cough, or rheumatism, the afflicted owe it to their bodies to use these Pills. 


CONTAGIOUS AND EPIDEMIC DISEASES.—Water must be adapted to the nature 
of the fish, or there will be no propagation of the species. The soil must be adapted 
to the seed, or there wil! be noincrease. The climate must have those matters in il 
which will unite and keep alive epidemical or contagious poisous, or they will become 
extinguished, as a lamp that is unsupplied with oil. So it is likewise with the humar 
frame, it cannot be materially affected by epidemical or contagious maladies, unless 
there be those matters floating in the circulation which offer the appropriate soil. By 
purifying our bodies with the Brandreth Pills, which have affinity with those impurities 


upon which contagion feeds, we may always feel secure, whatever d'sease may rage | 


around us. True, we may have it, but it will soon be ever, our sickness will be the 
affair of a day or two, while those who have been too wise to use this simple aud ex- 
cellent remedy, either die, or have weeks, perhaps months of sickness. 


TRUST TO BRANDRETH’S PILLS, take them so as to produce a brisk effect, and 
your sickness will be the affair of a day or two, while those whoare too wise to follow 


this common-sense advice, will be sick for months. Let the sick enquire of the agents! ! 


for Brandreth’s Pills whether these things are so or not. Let them enquire among 
their friends and ask the same question. Verily if EVIDENCE is wanted it shall be 
procured. To the sick, let me say, use the 
BRANDRETH PILLS 

Is the best advice mortal man can give you. 

GG- Remember, Druggists are not permitted to sell my Pil!s—if you purchase ct 
them you will obtain a counterfeit. B. BRANDRETH, M.D. 

Dr. Brandreth’s Principal Office for these celebrated Pills is at 241 Broadway ; also, 


at 274 Bowery, and 241 Hudson Street, New York ; Mrs. Booth’s, No. 5 Market Street,|| 


Brooklyn. 


PURE BEAR’S OIL. 
THE ONLY BEAUTIFIER AND PRESERVER OF TIIE HAIR. 

THE oldest writers on the subject of the hair have one and al] 
alluded to the properties contained in genuine Bear's Grease,as 2 

reservative and beautifier of ‘* Nature’s covering for the head.”— 
* Hippocrates,the most ancient medical writer upon this subject, 

says in his “ Treatise ou the Parts of the Human Body,” “ thatthe 
fat of the Ursus (Bear) is very nutritive in starting and preserving) 
the roots of the hair of adults, when premature baidness occu's. The inner mem-| 
branes of the flesh of the bear nearest the skin, are covered with a shining fat which) 
forms the source from whence spring and originate the roots of the hair that covers! 
them so profusely This is a law of nature, and it follows tha‘ the oi] produced from! 
the fat of this animal, is very useful to the human race, in leading to the recovery 0/| 
the hair when prematurely lost.” : 

Surely no greater proof can be adduced as to tne value of genuine Bear’s Oi) for the| 
hair. For years, the pure article has been considered by the most eminent physicians) 
the best remedy for dandruff, falling off or weakness of the hair, and all complaints) 
connected therewith. Great care should be taken in all cases as to the genuineness| 
and purity of the oil. The real article carefully purified and highiy perfumed, for sale| 
by A. B. SANDS & COQ., Chemists, 273 Broadway cor. Chambers Street, 100 Fulton) 
Street. corner William, and 77 East Broadway, and by all respectable Druggists in the 
United States. Price 50 cents for large, and 25 cents for smal! bottles. {b28-tf 


PARTMENTS WITH PARTIAL OR WITH FULL BOARD.—A couple of Gen- 
tlemen, or a Gentleman and his wife,can be accommodated with Apartments and 
Board to any specified extent,by appiving at No. 137 Hudson Street, (St. John’s Park). 


where every attention will be paid to their comforts, and to render their residence a}; 


home. The most satisfactory references will be given and expected. 
PATENT LAP-WELDED 
IRON BOILER FLUES, 


14} FEET LoNc, AND 1} INCHES TO 4 INCHES DIAMETER. 
THOMAS PROSSER, Patentee. 


| CLOVE ANODYNE TOOTH-ACHE DROPs. 
THE GREAT CURE. 
iN° pain is comparable to that of the Tooth-ache All the body may be in health ; 
| but this trivial thing. comparatively speaking, excites in a little while the whole 
iframe to anguish. The great question then arises how to relieve it, and in as speedy 
lamanner as possible. Tne comfort that should be sought ter is the CLOVE ANO- 
\DYNE TOOTH ACHE DROPS, a remedy that, while it removes the pain, preserves 
ithe teeth, and thus blesses as well as benefits. These drops have been extensively 
‘used, and thousands will bear grateful testimony to their value as a speedy and per- 
manent Cire for the tooth-ache. Those subject to this horrible pain, should remember 
‘that the CLOVE ANODYNE will certainly cure itin one minute, when applied to the 
jaffected nerve. 

Prepared and Sold by A. B. SANDS & CO., Chemists, 273 Broadway, cor. Chambers 
Street, and sold also at 100 Fulton, cor. William Street, and77 East Broadway, and 
jsold also by all respectable Druggists inthe United States. Price 25cents. 1 {b28. 


M. Segars in all their variety. 


Corner of Broadway and Fulton Street, New York. 
| T this Gallery Miniatures are taken which, for beauty of colour, tone, and effect, 
can at all times recommend themselves ; and which are at Jeast equal to any that 
have been heretotore executed. M.B.BRADY respectfully invites the attention of 
\the citizens of New York, and of strangers visiting the City, to the very fine specimens 
of DAGUERREOTYPE LIKENESSEs on exhibition at his Establishment; believing 
\that they will meet the approbation of the intelligent Public. Mr. Brady has recently 
'made considerable improvement in his mode of taking Miniatures,particularly with re- 
gard to their dursbility and colouring, which he thinks cannot be surpassed, and which 
jin all cases are warrantedto give satisfaction. Thecoijouring department isin the hands 
lof acompetent and practical person, and in which Mr. B. begs toclaim superiority. 
| D7 The American Institute awarded a First Fremium, at the late Fair,to Mi. M. B. 
\BRADY forthe most EFFECTIVE Miniatures exhibited. 
| *,* Instructions carefully given in the Art.— Plates, Cases, Apparatus’s, &c.,sup 
iplied. B. BRADY. 


ITHE LONDON PENNY MAGAZINE, PENNY CYCLOPAZDIA, &c., 
Imported and For Sale, Wholesale and Retail, 


| BY EDMUND BALDWIN, 155 BROADWAY. 


1. THE PENNY MAGAZINE of the *“*Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
lledge,”— Volume for 1845 is nowcomplete. Alithe back volumes constantly on hand. 
; 2 THE SUPPLEMENT TO THE PENNY CYCLOPDIA.—I is unnecessary, in 
jany announcement, to point out the valve of this ‘‘ Supp:ement to the Cyclopezdia.” 
|To the purchasers of the original work it will oe almost indispensable ; tor, ranging 
jover the whole field of knowledge, it was impossible, with every care, to avoid some 
jmateria) omissions of matters which ought to have founda place. But to these, and 
jeven to readers who may not desire to possess the complete Work, the Supplement 
jhas the incalculable advantage of exhibiting the march ot Progressive Knowledge.— 
| Volume ONE is now complete and may be had bound in sheep, or in parts. 
| 3. Also, THE PENNY CYCLOPLEDIA OF THE “SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFU 
jSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE.”—The name of the Penny Cyclopedia was de- 
irived from its original issue in a weekly sheet, when a work of much less magnitude 
jwas contemplated. From its commencement it has been supported by a great body of 
|\Contributors,eminent in their respective departments ; and its articles, in many of 
ithe great branches of knowledge, are regarded as authorities, and have acquired cele- 
|brity, wherever the English language is ready.—Complete and bound in 27 volumes 
jsheep, or in 14 vols. 1-2 Russia. Fb21-tf. 
| 


ROMAN EYE BALSAM. 
FOR WEAK AND INFLAMED EYES. 

THIS Balsam is a prescription of one of the most celebrated Oculists 
—has been a long time in use, and is confidently recommended to the 
public as the best and most successful Salve ever used for inflammatory 
4 diseases of the Eye. In cases where the eyelids are intlamed, or the 
| ball of the Eye thickly covered with blood, it acts almost like magic, and removes al] 
| ppearance of disease after two or three applications 

In dimness of sight caused by fixed attentionto minute objects, or by long exposure 
|to a strong light, and in the weakness or partial loss of sight from sickness or old age, 
jit is a sure restorer, and should ve used by all who find their eye-sight failing without 
jany apparent disease. This Balsam has restored sight in many instances where al- 
most total blindness, caused by excessive inflammation has existed for eight years. 
|Inflammation, and soreness caused by blows, contusions, or wounds on the Eye, or by 
lextraneous bodies of an irritating nature introduced under the eyelids, is very soon 
|;emoved by the application of the Balsam. One trial will convince the most incredu- 
jlous of its astonishing efficacy. Put upinjars with ful! directions for use. Price 25 
icents. 
| Prepared and Sold by A. B. SANDS & CO., Wholesale and Retail Chemists and 
| Druggists, 273 Broadway, corner Chambers Street, (Granite Building), and 100 Fulton, 
cor. William Street, and 77 East Broadway. And soldalsoby all respectable Druggists 
jin the United States, fb26—-1f. 


STATE CONVENTION. 
State or New York, ss. 


| 

| E, the Secretary of State, the Comptroller and the Treasurer of the said State, 
having formed a Board of State Canvassers, and having in conformity to the pro- 
visions of the act entitled “An act recommending a Convention of the People of 
the State,” passed May 13, 1845, canvassed and estimated the whole number of 
votes or ballots given for and against the said proposed ‘‘ Convention” at a Central 
Clection held in the said State on the fourth day of November, in the year 1845, accord- 
ing to the certified statements of the said votes or ballots received by the Secretary of 
State, in the manner directed by the said act, do hereby determine, declare and certify, 
that the whole number of votes or ballots given under and by virtue of the said act was 
two hundred and forty-seven thousand, one hundred and seventeen; that of the said 
number, two hundred and thirteen thousand, two hundred and fifty-seven votes or bal- 
lots were given for the said Convention :—That of the said first mentioned number, 


| thirty-three thousand, eight hundred and sixty votes or ballots were given against the 


said Convention :—And it appearing by the said canvass that a majority of the votes or 
ballots given as aforesaid are for a Convention, the said canvassers do farther Certify 
jand Declare that a Convention of the people of the said State will be cailed accordingly : 
and that an election for Delegates to the said Convention will be held on the last Tues! 
day of April, in the year 1846, to meet in Convention at the Capitol, in the City of Alj 
bany, oa the first Monday in June, 1846, pursuant to the provisions of the aforesaid act 


||of the Legislature. 


Given under our hands at the Segretary of States’ Office, in the City of Albany, the 
twenty-sixth day of November, in the year of our Lord, one thousand eight 
hundred and forty-five. N.S. BENTON, Secretary of State, 

A. C FLAGG, Comptroller, 
BENJAMIN ENOS, Treasurer. 
q Strate or New York, Secretary’s Orrice. 
I certify the preceding to be a true copy of an original certificate of the Board of State 
Canvassers, on file in this office. 
| Given under my hand and seal of office, at the City of Albany, the twenty-sixth 
| day of November, in the year of our Lord, one thousand eight hundred and 
forty-five. N. S. BENTON, Secretary of State. 
| State or New York, Secretrary’s Orrice, Albany, January 28th, 1846. 
| To the Sheriff of the County of New York—Sir: Notice is hereby given, that pursu- 
‘ant to the provisions of the act entitled, ‘‘An act recommending a Convention of the 


No. 6 Liberty Street, N. York. [fb7-2m* [People “s is State, possed May 13, 1845,” an election will be held on the last Tuesday 
| of April next, in the several cities and counties of this State, to choose Delegates to the 
PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. | Convention to be held pursuant to the provisions of the aforesaid act and certificate 


FOURTH SEASON.—THIRD CONCERT. | 


HE PUBLIC and tne SUBSCRIBERS are respectfully informed that the THIRD) | 


CONCERT of the present season will take place on Saturday evening, March 7, 
at the Apollo Rooms. By order, JAMES L. ENSIGN, Sec’y. 


THE “INMAN GALLERY.” 
The Inman Gallery is now open at the Art Union Rooms, No. 322 Broadway, and the 


Exhibition will continue during four weeks. 
Tickets are now ready and may be obtained of the Treasurer, R. B. FOSDICK, No. 
352 Broadway, and at the Art Union Gallery, 322 Broadway, or of any member of the 


Committee. 


above recited. 
The number of Delegates to be chosen in the county of New York will be the same 
as the number of Members of Assembly from the said county. Respectfully yours, 
| N. 8. BENTON, Secretary of State. 
Suenirr’s Orrice, New York, February 7, 1846. 
| The above is pebtidees pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of State, and the req 
quirements of the statute in such case made and provided for. 
WM. JONES, Sheriff of the City and County of New York. 
og All the public newspapers in the county will publish the above once in each 
week until election, and then hand in their bills for advertising the same, so that they 


Season Tickets 50 cents. Single admission 25 cents. Catalogues J2i cents. — 


may be laid before the Board of Supervisors and passed for payment. 
| See Revised Statutes, vol, 1, chap. VI., title 3d, artucle 3d, part Ist, page 140, [f£.21) 


| 
| 
| 
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LIFE INSURANCE. 
CAPITAL $2,500,000. 


: HEinsured entitled to participation of profitson both European and American poli- 
cies. 


FASHIONABLE TAILOR, 
No. 132 William Street, 3 doors West of Fulton. 
B. CLARKE returns thanks for the extensive patronage bestowedon his estab-| 
G. lishment during the last twelve months, and at the same time would inform the} 
readers of ‘‘The Anglo American,” that his charges for the first quality of Garments is | 


G. B. CLARKE, | 


much below that of other Fashionable Houses|located in heavier rented thoroughfares. || NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
The style of the work will be similar to oe of Bundage, Tryon & Co., with whose es- OF LONDON. 
i B.C. iodc cted, | 
tablishment G. B. C. was Ley UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS, 
Fine Cloth Dress Coats from....... $16,00 to $20,00 OrFricE 74 WALL 
“ Satin Vests of the very best quality 3,50 to 4,50 John |. Palmer, Esq. | 
Prices FOR MAKING AND TRIMMING. Jonathan Esq. 
$7,00 to $9,00 | James Boorman, Esq. ew York. 


John Clarke, formerly of 29 New Bond Street, London. 


ic? A Specimen Coat always to be seen. Gorham A. Worth, Esq. 


Samuel S. Howland, Esq. | 


(Mr8-tf.) G. B. CLARKE, 132 William Street. Samuel M. Fox, Esq. 
WELLINGTON HOTEL, TORONTO. | Women 
CORNER OF WELLINGTON (LATE MARKET) AND CHURCH STREETS. {| Louis A. Godey, Esq. Philadelphia. ¢ 
HE Subscribers beg to announce that the above Hotel, situate in the centre of bu-| George A. Graham, Esq. 
siness, and adjacent to the Steamboat Landings and Stage Office, has been newly ‘ 
furnished with the utmost regard to the comfort of Families and Travellers. The bu-)| LEANDER STARR, Manager, and Genera! Agent forthe United States» 


siness will be conducted by Mr. INGLIS, who, for seven years, Superintended the) | and British N. A. Colonies. 


North American Hotel, while occupied by Mr. Wm. Campbell. | Physicians to the Society, (Medical Examiners) 

The Table will be pleniifully supplied with the Substantials and Luxuries of the | J. KEARNY RODGERS, M.D., 110 Bleecker Street. 
Season, and the Cellar is stocked with a selection of the choicest Wines and Liquors. ALEXANDER E. HOSACK, M.D., 101 Franklin Street. pNew York. 
From their exoerience, and a strict attention tothe comfort andconvenience of their | E. ARNOULT, M.D, 366 Broadway. 


Guests, they re-pectfally solicit a share ot public patronage. 


| aud Extensive Stabling attached to the SELL INGLIS. || The MERCHANTS’ BANK OF NEW YORK. 
| SoLiciTor. 


/ ae : || The following are among the advantages held out by this institution, which are of 
Ragen Sees, cones Seaseee Lane. | great importance to the assured,and such as are seldom offered by Life Insurance 
f MEN anies, viz :— 

ERSONS about sending for their friends in any part of the Old Country are respect-| “The pecuilar advantage secured to the assured by the principles of the Loan Depart- 

fully informed by the Subscribers, that the same system that characterized their) | ment, thus blending the utility of a Savings Bank with Life Insurance ! 
he past year, Wil Se centinesd A largesum to be permanently invested in the United States in the names of three 

Loc ct a" stees)—avaiiable always 
The great increase in this branch of their business, and to give satisfaction to all par-| Ben ty ocai Directors,(as Trustees)—availa ays tothe assured as a Guarantee 
ties, necessitates one of the firm tc remain in Liverpool to give his personal attention!) phe payment of premiums, annually, half-yearly, quarterly, or monthly. 
to the same, therefore the departure of every passenge:froin that piace will be superin-|| charge for stamp duty. 
Thisty days allowed after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 
J olicy. 

ship in as comfortable a manner as possible. Wetter proof that such will be the case |” ravellingleave extensive and liberal; and extra premiums on the most moderate 
cannot be adduced than the punctual and satisfactory mannerin which the business) | scale, P 
was transacted through the past emigrating season. The ships for which the Subscri-| (conditions inthe policy less onerous to the assured than usual’ in cases of Life As- 


bers are Agents Comprise the * | surance. (See pamphiet ) 
NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. |, The actual and declared profits (published in successive Reports) affording sure data 
THE ST. GEORGE’S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS anp tue UNITED LINE (for calculations of the vaiueof the ** bonus” in thisinstitution. These profits willat 
OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. each division be PaAIp IN CasnH if desired. 


Making a ship from Liverpool every five days—the possibility of delay is therefore pre-|, Being unconnected with Marine or Fire Insurance. 
cluded The weli established character of those Lines renders fusthercomment unne | The rates *‘ for \ife with profits” are lower than those of any other foreign Company 
cessary ; suffice it therefore to say, that the Subscribers guarantee to give satisfaction grFEcTING LIFE INSURANCEin New York. 
toall parties who may send for their friends through them. In all cases where those | The public are respectfuliy requested to examine the distinguishing principles of this 
sent for decline coming out, the full amount of money paid for their passage will be re | jinstitution—theirtabies of rates—their distribution of profits—and the facilities afford- 
unded. A free passage to Liverpool from any port in Iretand or Scotland can be se- ,ed by their Loan Departiment—before deciding to insure elsewhere. 


ured. Apply or address (post paid), W &J.T.TAPSCOTT, |. A Medical Examineris in attendance at the office daily, at 12 o’clock noon, and 3 
South Streetcor. Maiden Lane. | e’clock,P.M. Fee paid by the Society. 
yio-tf. M.TA OTT, orGEO. A & SO aterloo Road. | - 
: 1 DR. POWELL, M.D., 
DAGUERREOTYPES 1 Oculist and Operative Surgeon, 261 Broadway cor. Warren Street 
LUMBE DAGUERRIAN GALLERY & PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPOT, 251 Broadway || A TTENDS to DISEASES OF THE EYE, and to operations upon that organ from 9 
corner of Murray-street, (over Ternney’s Jewelry Store). awarded the Medal, fou: to4 P.M. His method of treating AMAUROSIS has been highly successful. This 
Premiums, and two ‘*highest honors,” at the Exhibitions at Boston, New York, and Phila | affection is frequently far advanced before the suspicions of the patient are aroused, 
delphia respectively, for the best Pictures and Apparatus ever exhibited. | the disease often arising without any apparent cause, and the eye exhibiting very little 
rice of these superb Photographs reduced to thatof ordinary ones at other places | morbid change. The more prominent symptoms are gradua! obscurity and impairment 
sotna' no one need now sit for an ordinary likeness on the score of economy.—Taker of vision, objects at first looking misty or confused—it: reading, the letters are not dis- 
in any weather. tinctly defined, bul run into each other—vision becomes more and more indisiinct ; 
Plumbe’s Premium and German Cameras, Instructions, Plates, Cases, &c.&c., for sometimes only portions of objects being visible, dark moving spots or motes seem to 
warded to any desired point, at lower rates than by any other manufactory. float in the air, flashes of light are evolved, accompanied by pain, giddiness, and a sense 
WANTED—Two or three skilful operators. Apply as above. Mr29. | of heavinessin the browor temple, too frequently by neglect or maltreatment, ter 


iminating in totalloss of vision. 
DRAFTS ON GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. CATARACTS and OPACITIES or Specks on the Eye, are effectually removed. The 
ERSONS wishing to remit money to their friends in any part of England, Ireland | most inveterate cases of STRABISMUS or SQUINTING cured in a few minutes. 
Scotland, or Wales, can be supplied with dra{ts payable at sight without discount.|) ARTIFICIAL EYES INSERTED witheut pain or operation, that can with difficulty 


for any amount from £1 upwards, at the following places, viz.:— | be distinguished frem the natural. 

IN ENGLAND—The National and Provincial Bank of England; Messrs. J.Barned SPECTACLES.—Advice given as to the kind of glasses suitable to particular de- 
Co., Exchange and Discount Bank, Liverpool ; Messrs. Jas. Bult, Son & C ., London—| ects. Residence and offices 261 Broadway (cor. Warren-st.) Sept.13-ly. 
and branches throughout England and Wales. is | rer 


IN IRELAND—The Nationa! Bank of Ireland, and Provincial Bank and branches|| CHEAP AND QUICK TRAVELLING TO THE WESTERN STATES, 
throughout Ireland. CANADA, &c., FOR 1845, 


IN SCOTLAND—The Eastern Bank of Scotland, National Bank of Scotland, Green| sc 
My10-tf. FALO in EVELAND In 60 hours. 
in 4 days. 
JOHN HERDMAN & CO'S OLD ESTABLISHED UNITED STATES, | MILWAUKIE, RACINE, SOUTHPORT, and CHICAGO in 6 days. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND EMIGRANT OFFICE, I Drab. yan eapalnt QUEENSTON, &c., CANADA, in 2} to 3 days. 
‘ ; , | ubscriber having made arrangements with various first class lines of boats on 
61 South Strest, Sow York. the Erie, Pennsylvania, Whio, and Wabash Canals, Buffalo and Central Railroads, 
HERDMAN, KEENAN & CO., Liverpool. | &c., Steamboats on the North River, Lakes Ontario, Erie, Huron, and Michigan, and the 


ASSAGE to and from Great Britain and Ireland by the regular Liverpool packet |Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, Steamboats ang Railroads to Philadeiphia, and Baltimore 
ships, sailing every five days. The subscribers in calling the attention of old &c., are enabled to forward Emigrants and others to any part of the Western States and 
countrymen and the public generally, to their unequalled arrangements for bringing) Canada,in the very shortest time, and at the lowest possible rates. 
out persons here by their friends, beg to state, that after this year the business of the Persons going West are invited to cal] at the office and examine the ‘‘ Emigrant’s 
house at Liverpool will be conducted by its branch, under the name of Herdman,) Travelling Guide,” showing the time, distance, rates of passage, extra baggage, &c., 
Keenan & Co. Those sending for their friends through this establishment, will at once! |to almost any partof the Union. Parties in the country wishing one of the above 
see the greatimportance of having a branch of the housein Liverpool, as it will pre-| Guides, will have the same forwarded, or any information will be cheerfully communi 


clude all unnecessary delay of the emigrant. The ships employed in this Line are \cated by addressing, post paid, W. & J. T. TAPSCOTT Sonth-st., 
well known to be of the first and largest class, and very fast sailers, commanded by|| Mvl0-tf corner Maiden Lane. 
kind and experienced men; as sail every five days from 

every facility that can be furnished. With such superior arrangements, the subscri-| T S 

bers look forward for a continuation of that patronage which has been so liberally ex-|| THOMAS 8. CUMMINGS, 

tended to them for so many years past, andin case of any of them engaged do not om-|} MINIATURE PAINTER. 


bark, the pussage money will be refunded 2s customary. 
Tue steamboat passage from the various ports to Liverpool, can also be secured, if, 


THOMAS CUMMINGS, JR., 


required. exch | ARTIST AND PORTRAIT PAINTER. 

rafts an sof Exchange.—Those remitting money to their friends may rely it r 

will be done satisfactorily by their remitting the amount they wish sent, at che rete of Rooms No. 50 Walker Street. [dec.6-ly. 

$5 per pound sterling, with the name andaddress of the person for whom it is intend-| —_ oe 

ed. A draft wil! then be forwarded per first packet, ship, or steamer, and a receipt for, | FLOWERS, BOQUETS, &c. 

same returned by mail. Drafts are made payable at the following Banking Institutions: ILLIAM LAIRD, Florist, 17th Street, 4th Avenue, (Union Square), N.Y., hasa)- 


on demand, without any charge, viz :— 1} wayson hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Greenhouse plants of all the most 
In England, Messrs. James Bult, Son & Co..Bankers, London: Messrs. J. Barned||esteemed species and varieties; also, hardy Herbacious Plants, Shrubs, Grape vines, &c. 
& Co., Exchange and Discount Bank, Liverpool; National Provincial Bank of England |Orders for Fruit and Ornamental! Trees, supplied at the lowest rates. Bouquets of choice 
and Branches throughout England and Wales. Yorkshire District Bank and Branches,| fowers tastefully put up at all seasons. 
Birmingham Banking Company, Lancaster Banking Company. || N.B.—Experienced Gardeners to lay out andkeep in order gardens, prune Grape, &¢. 
In treland—National Bank of Ireland, and Provincial Bank of Ireland, and their, Gentlemensupplied withexperienced Gardeners, and Gardeners of character with pla 
branches in all the principal towns throughout the country. | Ices. Ap. 20 of 
In Scotland, Greenock Banking Company ; in Glasgow and Greenock, Eastern Bank 
and Branches. TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 
or further particulars, apply, v letter, post-paid, to ENTLEMEN or Families going to Europe or elsewhere. who would dise 
JOHN HERDMAN & CO., 61 South-st., N. York. G themselves of their superfluous Ampere as WEARING APPAREL. othe 
; HERDMAN, KEENAN & CO , Liverpool). \Ladies or Gentlemen’s, JEWELRY, FIRE ARMS, &c. &c., by sending for the Subseri- 
N.B.—First class shipz are despatched from New York to New Orleans, Mobile,||ber, wil] obtain a liberal and fair price forthe same. it LEVE 
Charleston, and Savannah, duiing the fall of each yeer, by which freight and passen- Office No. 2 Wall-street, N y 
gers are taken at the lowest rates. We will also be prepared to forward passengers|| Families and gentlemen attended at their residence by appointment. ay tle 
and their ba e,on arrival from Europe, to al) parts of the interior, by the different/| > Al! orders left at the Subscriber’s Office, or sent through the Post Office, will be 
eanaland railroadroutes, at the lowest rates, Nov.8-tf. |/punctually attended to, My%-ly 
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OSEPH GILLOTT’S CROTON PEN—A new article, which for eiasticity anddeli-| 
cacy of point, surpasses any pen hithertomade by Mr.Gillott. It possesses agreater, 
degree of strength than other line pointed pen,thus making of amore durable charac-| 
ter. 
The style in which these Pens are put up will prove attractive in all sections ofthis’ 
country, each card having a beautifuily engraved view of the following points of the 
Great Croton Aqueduct. 

The Dam at Croton River. 

‘* Aqueduct Bridge at Sing Sing. 

View of the Jet at >i 
Fountain inthe Park, New York, 

in Union Park, 

The low price at which these Pens are offered, combined with the quality and style 
Must render them the most popular of any offered to the American public. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT’S AMEKICAN PEN---An entirely new article of Barrei Pen, com- 
bining strength witirconsidcrable elasticity, for sale to the trade by 

June 8. HENRY JESSOP, 91 John-st. 

NEW LINE OF LIVERPUOL PACKETS. 
O sail from NEW YORK on the 26th and from LIVERPOOL onthe [1th of each 
month :— 

FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
SHERIDAN, Capt. F. A. Depeyster,26 Sept |; SHERIDAN, Capt. Depeyster, llth Nov. 
GARRICK, Vapt. B. 1. H. Trask, 26th Uct. 
ROSUCIiUS, Capt Asa Eldridge, 26th Nov. {| ROSC1US, Capt. Asa Eldriage, ilth Jan. 
SIDDUNS, Capt. E. B. Cobb, 26th Vec. | SIDDONS, Capt. E. B. Cobb, llth Feb. 

These ships are all of the first class, upwards of 1100 tons, builtin the city of New 
York, with such improvements as combine great speed with uaousual comfort for pas- 
sengers. 

Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The price 
ef passage hence is $100, for which ample stures will be provided. These ships are 
commanded by experienced masters, who wil. make every exertion to give generai sa- 
tisfaction. 

Neither the Captains or owners of the ships willbe responsible for any letters, parcels 
or packages sent by them,uniess reguiar bills of laden are signed therefor. For freight 
Or passage, apply to ii. K. COULLINS & Co , 56 South-st., N.Y., or to 

BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co., Liverpool. 
Letters by the Packets will be charged 12} cents per single sheet, 50 cents per ounce. 


and newspapers | cont each. 
Messrs. &.K. Cotlias & Co. respectfully request the Publishers of Newspapers 


to discontinue all Advertisements not in their names of their Liverpool Packets, viz:— 
the Roscius, Siddous, Sheridan and Garrick. To prevent disappointments, notice is 
hereby given, that contracts for passeugers can only be made with them. My24-tf. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


AILING from NEW YORK on the IJ)th, and from LIVERPOOL on the 26th of every, 


month: — 
Ships. Captains, FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL, 
WatTERLOO, W.H. Allen, | Nov. 11, Mar. 11, July 11 | Dec 26, Ap 26, aug 26:)| 
Joun R. Skippy, Wm. Skiddy, | Dec. 11, April 11, Aug. 11 | Jan 26, My 26, Sept 26, 


SrerHen WHITNEY, | Thompson, dau. 11, May 11, Sept 11 | Feb26,Ju 26. Oct 26, 
VIRGINIAN, c. A. Heir. | Feb. 11, June 11, Oct. 11 | Mar 26, Jul 26, Nov 26. 
The qualities ani accommodations of the above ships, and the reputation of then 
commanders, are well known. Every exertion willbe made to promote the comfort of 
assengers and the interests of importers. The owner will not be responsible for any 
etter, parcel, or package,sent by the above ships. forwhicha billof lading is not signed. 
For freight or passage, apply to ROBERT KERMIT, 76 South-street. My24-ly. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS, 

ALLING from New York on the 6th, and from Liverpool onths 2ist of each month, 

excepting that when the day of sailing fall on Sunday the Ship wiil be dispatched 
On the succeeding day. 

Captains. From New York. | From Liverpool. 
fl. Huttieston, Jan. 6, May 6, Sept. 6,| Feb. 21, June 21, Oct. 21, 
Patrick Henry, J.C. Delano, Feb. 6, June 6, Oct. 6, | Mar. 21, July 21, Nov.2l, 
Independence, F.P. Allen, (Mar. 6, July 6, Nov. 6,| April2l, Aug. 21, Dec. 21, 
Heary Clay. Ezra Nye, Apni6é, Aug. 6, Dec. 6,| May Sept. 21, Jan. 

These ships are of a very superior character; are not surpassed eithe: in point of 
e@legauce and comfort of their Cabin accommodations, or for their fast sailing qualities. 
and offer great inducements to shippers, to wnom every facility will be granted. 


Ships. 
Ashburton, 


They are commanded by experienced and able men, whose exertions will always be) | 


evoted to the promotion of tue convenience and comfort of passengers. 
The price of passage outward Is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every 
description will be provided, save Winesand Liquors, which can at all times be obtained 


upon application to the Stewards. : 
{ Neither the Captains or Owners of the Ships will be responsible for any Letters, 


Parcels, or Packages sent by them, unless regular Sills of Lading are signed therefor. 
i ssage, apply to 
For freight or passage, 47?) NELL,MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y., or to 


G 
My3!1-tf. CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. 


TO SAIL ON THE Ist, 10TH AND 20TH OF EVERY MONTH. 

HIS LINE OF PACKETS will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which 
7 will succeed each other, in the order in waich they are named, sailing punctually 
from New York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 


17th and 27th of every month throughout the year, viz.:— 


Snips. | Captains. Fivom New York. From Portsmouth. 

St. James iP. R. Meyers Jan. 1,May 1, Sept. 1Feb, 20,June 20, Oct. 20 
Northumberland |®. H Griswold 0, 10, 10 March 1, July 1,Nov. 1 
Gladiator IR. L. Bunting 20, 20, 20 0, 3 1 
Mediator J.M.Chadwick jFeb. 1, June 1,O0ct. 1 20, 20, 20 
Switzerland Knight 10, 10, 10, April 1,Aug. 1,Dec. | 
Quebec Pf. B. Hebard 20, 20, 20 i0, 10, 
Victoria @. BE. Morgan Marchi, July 1,Nov. 1 20, 20, 20 
Wellington Chadwick 10, 10, 10May 1,Sept, 1, Jan. 
Hendrick Hudson} G. Moore 20, 20, 20 0, 10, 10) 
Prince Albert W.S Sebor Apil 1,Aug. 1, Dec. 1) 20, 20, 20) 
Toronto E.G. Tinker 10, 10, 10 June 4,Oct. 1, Feb. 
Westminster | Hovey 90, 90, 

These ships are ali of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced na-| | 
vigators. Great care willbe tak 


“ecu of cabin passage is now fixed at $100 outward foreach adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor the owners of these packets will be responsible 
for any letters, parcels or packages seat by them, uniess regular bills of lading are signed 
- GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,78 South-st.,o¢ to 


JOAN GRISWOLD, 70 South-st. 


My24-tf. 
OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


£ Old Line of Packets for Liverpool will hereafter be despatched in the following 
Toes. excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on the 


succeeding day, viz:— 
Ships. | 


|Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York | 


Masters. Liverpool. 


S. Bartlett, ) 
|J. Rathbone, July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 


England, 
Nov. 16, Mar. 16 Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 


Oxford, 


.W. Lowber, July 16 1 
Dec. 1, ABtii 1Sept.16, Jan. 16, May 16 


A.G Furber, Aug. 


Europe, j 

! 'Thos. B.Cropper, Aug.16, Dec.16, April16.Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1| 

iG. A. Cole, Sept. 1, Jan 1,May 1 Oct. 16, Feb. 16, June 16)| 
x Sept.16, Jan. 16, May 16.Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 


ire, (new) D. G. Bailey. 
bah ge vt not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their cabin accommo 


vessels in the trade. 


i i i st sailing qualities, by an 
dations, or in their fast sailing q character and experience ; and the strict-||manner at the lowest prices. 
venience of passengers | ble, whose reputation as watch repairer is unsurpassed, having been engaged for nine 


The commanders are well known as meno 


tion will always be paid to promote the comfort and con 
te 4 will be observed as heretofore. 


ds the days of sailing, ] 
Of passage out wa fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every |complicated work that can be produced, 


The price of passage outwards,is no 
descriptioa will be provide 
nished by the stewards if required. 

Neither the captains orthe owners 0 

arcels or packages sent by them, unless regu 


For freight or passage, & Co... 64 Seuth-street, or 
HALL, 38 Burling-slip, N. ¥., 


f these ships will be responsible for any letters 
lar bills of lading are signed therefor. 


GARRICK, Capt. B. 1. H. Trask, 11th Dec. || 


_C. Barstow, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16|| 
Cambridge, gartlett, (Tune 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1/| 
1] Aug. 16, Dec. 16, April 16) 


d, with the exceptionof wines and liquors, which will be fur-, 


SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA, 

FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIS 
EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD 
OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM. 

This medicine has in many thousand instances brought health and returning vigor 
‘to the weak and languid frame. Its operation extends itself to the :emotest tians- 
jactions of the general system, and consists in removing diseased action in the absorb- 
| ug and secreting vessels. 

The blood contains the elements of the whole animal structure—flesh and fibre, 
jglands, muscles, tendons, the nails, the hair, and even the bones themselves, are all 
sustained bythe blood. Well, then, may it ve called the stream of life. In proportion 
jto the purity of fluid will be that of the substance in:o which it is continually changing. 
| sorcupt blood instead of producing healthy flesh, is likely enough to develope sores 
jand ulcers. When these appear, whether in the specific form ot Scrofula, in all its 
|muitiform and disgusting Suapes, or eruptions in all their disfiguring Variety, rheuma 
jtism, bilious disorders, general relaxation and debility, and a host of complaints aris 
jing from disordered secretions, there is no detergent, it is believed, that will so ra 
pidly neutralize the virus in the bloudfrom which they spring and effect a radical cure 


jas this preparation. 
FurtHer Testimony.—The following is an extract froma letter received from Rev 


| William Galusha :— 
BERKSHIRE, Vt., Oct. 22, 1845. 
Messrs. Sands:—I have been afflicted with a severe pain in my side, occasioned by 

a diseased liver, for the last twenty years; suffering at times what language cannot 
|convey, but since taking your Sarsapariila | have been greatly relieved. so much so 
jthat {have been avle to attend to my business, and preach occasionally fo: the Jast 
jatteen months. I wholly discarded ali other medicine, and thoroughly tried the Sar- 
|saparilla, which | cau recommend in truth and sincerity to all those who are in any 
|Way afflicted with any species of Scrofulous complaints. ‘There have been some re- 
|markable cures effected by its use in this vicinity. Mrs. 1. Shaw, by the use of six 
|bottles, was restored to better health than she had before enjoyed for ten years, and 

Mrs. W. Stevens, who had been severely afilicted with Erysipeias, was entirety cured 
by the use of a few bottles.—Yours, truly, REV. WM. GALUSHA. 
Nzw-York, April 22, 1845. 
| Messrs. A. B. & 1). Sands:—Gentlemen: Feeling it a duty cue to you and to the 
jcommunity at large, | send you this certificate of the all-healing virtues of your Sar- 
jSaparilla, that others who are now suffering may have their confidence establishedand 
juse your medicine without delay. 
| 1 was troubled with a severe uicer on my ankle, which extended half way up to the 
j|Knee, discharging very vifensive matter, itching, burning, and depriving me often of 
jmy rest at night, and very paintui to bear. 
| [was recommenged to use your Sersaparilla by Mr. James McConnell, who had 
jbeen cured by it, and after using five botties | was completely cured. 
I have delayed sending you this certificate 1or one year since the cure was effected 
jin order to ascertain with certainty whether it was a permanent cure, and it now gives 
jme the greatest pleasure lo add that | have neither seen nor felt the slightest 1e-ap- 
pearance of it, and that | am entireJy well.—Yours very truly, 
| SARAH M‘INTYRE, 240 Delancy-st., N. York. 


| For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior value and efficacy ,see 
|pamphlets, which may be obtained gratis > 

| Prepared andsoid, wholesale and retail, by 

| A. B.& D. SANDS, Druggist, 79 Fulton-st., 273 Broadway, 77 East Broadway, N.Y. 
| Sold also by Druggists generally throughout the United States and Canada. Price $1 
|per buttle, six bottles for $5. John Holland & Co., Montreai ; Joun Musson, Quebec ; 
iJ: W. Brent, Kingston; S. T. Urquhart, Toronto; T. Birkle, Hamilton, Canada; Agents 
for the Proprietors by special appuintment. 

The pubdlicare respectfully requested to remember that itis Sand’s Sarsaparilla that 
|1as and is constantly achieving such remarkable cures of the most difficult class of dis 
jeasesto which the human frame is subject, and ask tor Sand’s 


other 
PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 
{®& EAD the following testimonialsin favor of PARR’S LIFE PILLS, which have been 


selected from hundreds of similar ones on account of their recent dates — 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. Sinclair Tousey, Postmaster of Joslin’s Corners, Madison 


County, N.Y. 
November 4th, 1844. 


Messrs. Thomas Roberts & Co.—Gentiemen—I am requested to state to you, that Mr. 
I, W. Sturdevant, of Amsterdam, expresses his great satisfaction at the efficacy of 
Parr’s Life Pills. Also,Mr.J. Fairchild, of Cazenovia in whichopinion Mr.A Bellamy, 
of Chittenango, aiso fully accords. Inudeed,these Pills have superseded ali others in 
New York state—they are not a brisk Pill, but *‘ slow and sure,” and I have never yet 
met with an instance where an invalid has persevered in tahing them, that has not been 
cured of the most obstinate and long-standing dyspeptic diseases. 

(Signed) S. TOUSEY. 


Messrs. Thomas Roberts & Co.—Gents—Having used Parr’s Life Tills on several oc- 
jcasions when attacked by violent dilious complaints, and having been fully satisfied of 
their efficacy, | beg leave injustice to you, as proprietors of the medicine, to testify 
imuch. Yours respectfully, WM. H. HACKETT 


Long Island, Nov. 9, 1844. 


f New York, Nov. 2, 1844. 
Sir—As I have received so much benefitfrom the use of Parr’s Life Pills, } feel it 
duty I owe to this community, to make the facts in my case public 1 was afflicted for 


O15 years with dyspepsia and erysipelas. Itriedremedyafterremedy, but none appeared 


l\o afford me any relief At last 1 was induced by a friend to try box of Parr’s Life 


14) ills, which I did, and before | hadtaken two boxes | found great ielief. I have since 
jcaken three boxes more, and now thank God, I find myself perfectly cured of the oi 
y 


jsipelas, and greatly relieved of the dyspepsia.— Judging from my own case. I sincere 
\betieve Parr’s Life Pills is the best medicine for the above complaints, and likewise as a 
family medicine, yet offered to the public.—I remain, 

| Yours respectfuily, ELIZABETH BARNES, No. 19 Sixth Avenue, N.Y. 
From our Agent in Philadelphia. 
ASTONISHING CUKE OF LIVER COMPLAINT. 


en that the beds, wines, stores, &c.,are of the best de-|| wessrs. T. Roberts & Co. —Gentlemen— Having received the greatest benefit from the 


jjuse of Parr’s Life Pills, (can give yon my testimony in their favour without the least 
\|hesitation. Fo: the last five years I have been afflicted with the Liver Complaint, and 
jjthe pains in my side were great, attended with considerable cough. a stopping and 
||;mothering in the throat; for three weeks before I used the Pills 1 was completely ie- 
|'duced, and had become so weak as to be 2!most unable to walk; and | could not sleep 
|imore than two hours of a night, so completely was my system under the influence of 
|my complaint. I have spent over two hundred dollais for medical attendance, and al] 
| |the different kinds of medicines celebrated forthe cure of the Liver Complaint, without 
| having received any permanent relief, and I can say now that since | have been using 
||Parr’s Life Pills, | have been in better health than I have experienced for the last five 
jyears. Lam also stronger, | sleep as good as ever I did, and can walk any distance. 

| Any person who doubts these statements as incorrect, by inquiring of me shall re- 
ceive more particular information. JOSEPH BARBOUR. 


Poplar Lane, above Sevei'th Street, Spring Garden, Philadelphia. 


|| Sold by the Proprietors, THOMAS ROBERTS & Co., 9 Crane Court, London, and 
117 Fulton Street, New York and by al! respectable Druggists in the United States 
(Mr. 15 
| OLD AND SILVER WATCHES, RETAILED AC WHOLESALE PRICES, BY 


1) |S J. T. WILLISTON, Dealer ia Watches, No. 1 Courtland: Street, Up-stairs, cor. 


||Broadway.— All Watches sold at this establishment, warranted to perform well, o: the 
|;money refunded. Wacches, Ciocks. Musical Boxes, and Jewelry, repaired in the beat 
Arrangements have been made with Mr. Wm. A. Gam- 


||years in the most celebrated manufactories in Europe, enables him to repair the most 


ig Trade work promptly done on reasonable terms. T. J. WILLISTON, 
Nov 8-ly. No. | Courtlandt Street, Up Stairs. 


LEXANDER WATSON, Notary Public and Commissioner of Deeds, Attorney and 

A Counsellor at Law, Office No. 77 Nassau Street—House No. 426 Broome Street. — 

Office hours from 9 A.M. to 6 P.M. oy A. W. will take Acknowledgments of Deeds 
other instruments in allparts of the City, without any extra charge. (My24-ly, 


| 

3 

—— LONDON LINE PACKETS. — 
i 
| 


504 The Anglo American. 


Maren 14 


OSEPH GILLOTT’S CROTON PEN—A new article, which tor elasticity anddeli- 


SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA, 


cacy of point, surpasses any pen hithertomade by Mr.Gillott. It possesses agreater 
FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL pis 


degree of strength than other fine pointed pen, thus making of amore durable charac- 


ter. 

The style in which these Pens are put up wil 
country, each card having a beautifully eng 
Great Croton Aqueduct. 

The Dam at Croton River. 
** Aqueduct Bridge at Sing Sing. 
View of the Jet at o 
Fountain inthe Park, New York. 
in Union Park, 


The low price at which these Pens are offered, combined with the qaality and style g 


Must render them the most populer of any offered tothe American pubii 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S AMERICAN PEN—An entirely new articie of Barre: Pen, com 
bining strength with considerable elasticity, for sale to the trade by 
June 8. HENRY JESSOP, 91 Jonn-st 
NEW LiNé OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS 
O sail from NEW YORK on the 26th and from LIVERPOOL on the Lith of eact 
mouth :— 

FROM NEW YORK ! FROM LIVERPOOL. 
SHERIDAN, Capt. F. A. Depeyster,26 Sept ;, SHERIDAN, Capt. Depeyster, [1th Nov 
GARRICK, Capt. B.1. H. Trask, Wich Oct. | GARRICK, Capt. B. 1. H. Trask, ilth Dec 
ROSCIUS, Capt Asa Eldridge, 26ih No ROSCIUS, Capt. Asa Eldriage, Lith Jan, 


l prove attractive in all sections of this 
ved view of the following poluts of the 


EASES ARISING FROM AN {MPURE STATE OF THE BLOOp 
OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM. 

This medicine has in many thousand instances brought heaith and returning Vigo 
Lo the weak and languid trame Its operation extends itself to the remotest ti ais 
actions of the general systein, aud Consists inremoy ing diseased action in tne absorp- 
ne and secreting vessels. 

The blood coatatis the elements of the whole animal structure—ftlesh and fibre 


glands, muscles, tendons, the nails, the hair, and even the nes themseives, are 4 


sustained by the blocd. Well, then, may it recalied the st:eam of life. In Proportion 
roport) 


othe purity of fluid will be thatot the substance into which it is continually changing 
-orrupt biood iustead of producing healthy flesh, is likely enough to deve Ope 
ad 


ind ulcers. When these appear, whetier in the specinc for 
ing Shapes, OF €ruptions in their oisfigur ng Varie.y rheuma 
relaxation and debilt tnd 4 host Of Complaints ar), 
az trom Uisordered secretions, there is no Jetlergeut, it is belleved, that w; su? 
pidiy neulralize the Virus in the bloudfrom which they spring and elfect a ragica) c ane 
as this prepa 

FurtHse Testimony.—The following is an extract froma letter recei ved from Rey 
William Galusia 


Scrotula, in ts 


muitiform and disgus 


ism, Olllous disorders, 


BERKSHIRE, Vt.,Oct 22, 1845 


SIDDONS, Capt. Codd, Dec. | SIDVONS, Capt. E. B. Cobo, llth Feb 

These suips are all of the first ciass, upwards of 1100 tons, built in the ty of New Messrs. Sands:—1I have been afflicted with a severe pain In my side, occasioned py 
York, with such improvements as combine great speed with unusual comfort tor pas-| 4 diseased liver, for the last twenty years; suffering at umes what language ¢ annot 
sengers. onvey, bul since taking yvur Sarsapariiia | nave been greatly relieved. so Much so 

Every care lias been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The price lat ihave been avie to attend to my business, and preach occasionally for the jax: 
ef passage icnce is $100, for which ample stores Will be provided Phese ships are een months I whoily discarded aii other medicine. and therougnly tried the Sar 
commanded by experienced masters, Whe Wil. Make every exertion togive genera: sa-| 54pal a, Which |can recommend in truth and sincer ty to ai) Lnose Who are in ay 
tisfaction. Way aiflicted Wilh any species of Scrofulous Ccompiaints. There have been some 

Neither the Captains or owners of the slips willbe responsible forany letters,parcels’ merkabie cures ellected py its use in this vieciuity Mis. |. Shaw, by the use of «), 


Or packages sent by them,uniess regular of laden are signed therelor. 


otties, Was restored to better health than she had betore en oyed tor ten years, , 
Mrs. W. Stevens, who had been severely aiflicted with Erysipeias, was entire ¥ Cured 


Or passage, apply to b. K. COULLINS & Co , 56 South-st 
BROWN, SULPLEY & Co., Liverpoo y the use of afew bottles.— Yours, truty, REV. WM. GALUSHA 
Letters by the Packets willbe charged 12) cents per single sheet, 5U cents per ounce N : 
and newspapers | cent each New-York, April 22, 1845 
f Messrs. B. K. Coilins & Co. respectfully request the Publishers of Newspapers SSI 8. A B L .S sands Gentiemen: Feeling it a duty due to you and to the 
to discontinue ali Advertisements not in their names of their Liverpool Packets, viz MiMUnity & ge. | send his certificate of the all-healing virtues of your Sa 
the Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick. To prevent disappointments. notice is) ay WhO BOW suffering may have their confidence established ang 
hereby given. that contracts for passengers can only be made with them My24-t! FORE 
i - ne | was troubled with a severe uicer on my ankle, which extended half way up to the 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS knee, discharging very offensive matter, itching, burning, and depriviag me utten of 
AILING from NEW YORK on the and from LIVER PUOL on the 26th of every, MY at Hight, and very pulniui to bear 
l was recommenved to use your Sersapariila by Mr. James McConne! » Who ha 


month :— 
Ships. ‘ apt ains, FROM NEW YORK ! FROM LIVERPOOL 
| W. bi. Alien, | Nov. tl, Mar. 11,July 11 | Dee 26, ap 26, aug 26 
Joun &. Skippy, Wm. Skiddy, | Vec. 11, April 11, Aug. 11 | Jan 26, My 26, Sept 26 


Srerxen Wuitney,; Thompson, | Janu. li, May Sept ll | Feb26,Ju 26. Occ 

ViRGinian, | A. Heirn. | Feb. il, June Oct. 11 | Mar26, Jul 26, Nov 26 
The qualities ani accommodations of tue above ships, and the reputation of thet: 

commauders, are wel! known Every exertion will be made to promote the com 


any 


assengers and the interests of importers The owner will not be responsible 
etter, parcel, or package,sent by the above ships. lorwhicia billol lading is Got signed 
For freight or passage, apply to ROBERT KERMIT, 76 South-street M y24-ly 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACK 
AILING from New York on the 6th, aad from Liverpool oathe 2ist of each month 
excepting that when the day of sailing tall on Sunday the Slup will be dispatched 

on the succeeding day. 


Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
Ashburton, Ht. Huttieston, Jan. 6, May 6, Sept. 6, | Feb. 21, 21. Oct. 21, 
Patrick Henry, J.C. Delano, Feo. 6, June 6, Oct. 6,| Mar. 21, July 21, Nov.2l 


Independence, F.P. Allea, Mar. 6, July 6, Nov. April2l, Aug. 31, Dec. 21 
Heary Clay. Ezra Nye, April6, Aug. 6, Dec. 6,| May 21, Sept. 21, Jan. 21, 
Tnese snips are of a very superior Character; are not surpassed either tm point of 
elegance and comfort of their acCuumm dations, or fortheir fast sailing qualities 
and offer great inducements Lo shippers, to wnom every facility will be granted 
Taey ace com:nanded by experienced aad able men, whose exertions wil! always be 
evoted to the promotion of the coavenience and comfort of passengers 
The vrice of passage outward is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every 
description will ve provided, save Wines aud Liquors, can at al! times be obtained 
upon application to the Ste wards. 
H Neither the Captains or Owners of the Ships will be responsible for any Letters, 
Parceis, or Packages sent by them, unless :eguiar Biils of Lading are signed therefor 


For freight or passage, apply to — 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y., or to 


My31-tf. CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpoo! 
LONDON LINE PACKETS. 
To salL On THE Ist, 10rH ano 20TH oF EVERY MONTH. 
HIS LINE OF PACKETS wi!! hereafter be composed of the following ships, which 
will succeed each other,in the urder in wiich they are named, sailing punctually 
from New York aad Portsmouta on the Ist, 10th and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 
17th and 27th of every montn throughout the year, viz.:— 


Snips. Captains. From New York From P :rtsmouth. 

St. James | P.R. Meyers Jan. 1,May 1, Sept. 1 Fev. 20,June 20, Oct. 20 
Northumberland &. H Griswold 19, 10 10 March |, July 1,Nov. 1 
Gladiator L Buantiog 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 
Mediator J.M.Chadwick Fed. 1, June 1,Oct 20, 20, 20 
Switzerland &. Knight 10, 10 Aprit 1,Aug. 1,Dec. 1 
Quebec F. B. Hebard 20, Q0 i0, 10, 10 
Victoria E. Marchi, July I,Nov. 1 20, 20, 20 
Wellington D. Chadwick 19, 10, 10May 1,Sept, I, Jan. 1 
Hendrick Hudson] G. Moore 20, 20, 20 10, 19 
Priace Albert W.S Sebor 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 20, 20, 20 
Toronto E.G Tinker 10, 10, 10Jume 1,Oct. 1, Feb. 
Westminster Hovey 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 


These ships are all of the first c'as-+, and are commanded by able and experienced 
vigators. Great care willbe taken that the beds, wines, stores, &c.,are of the bes 
scription. 

The price of cxbin pass ige is now fixed at $100 ou! ward foreach adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains por the owners of these packets will be responsible 


for ytetters. parcels or packages se regular Ddilis lading are signed 
herefor. Applyto GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co,78 South-st.,o¢ to 
My24-tf. JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South: st. 


OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
HE Old Line of Packets for Liverpool will hereafter be despatched in the following 
order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on the 


eding day, viz:— 
— Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New) Days of Sailing from 
| York Liverpooi. 


‘ W.C. Barstow, June 1, Oct. 1, Fed. ! July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 
= 'S. Bartlett, June 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16 Aug. 1, Dec. 1, Apri! 1 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, July 1, Nov. 1,Mar. | Aug. 16, Dec. 16, April 16 
Montezuma, (new) A. W. Lowber, July 16, Nov. 16, Mar 16 Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
Europe, A.G Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, Afri | Sept. 16, Jan.16, May 16 
New York, Thos. B.Cropper, Aug.16, Dec. 16, Aprill6 Oct. 1, Feb. I, June 1 
Columbus, G. A. Cole, Sept. 1, Jan 1,May Oct. 16, Feb. 16, June 16 

16, Jan. 16, May 16 Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 


Yorkshire, (new) D.G. Bailey. Sept 
Those ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or Comfort in their cabin accommo 


dations, or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade 
The commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strict- 


est attention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers 


sailing ili} 3 2retofore 
anctuality as regards the days of sailing, will be observed%s here 
7 The price of passage outwards,is now fixed at 3100, £6) sur ainple stores of every 
descriptioa will be provided, with the exceptionof wines afdTiquors, which will be fur- 


by the stewards if required. 
owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters 


parcels or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 
ly to 
GOODHUE & 64 Seuth-street, or 
C.H.MARSHALL, 38 Burling-slip, N. Y., 


veen Cured by it, and alter using five betties | was completely cured 


I have delayed sending you this certificate ‘or one 
yrder to ascertain with ce iinty whether It Wasa peru 
ne the greatest pieasure lo add that I have nether 
pearance of it, and that | am entirely we! Yours very truly 


u 
SARAH M'*INTYRE, 240 Delancy-st., N. York 


For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior value and efficacy see 
pamphiets, Which may de oUlalned gratis 

P.epared and suid, wholesale and reta by 

A. #.& D. SANDS, Druggist,7 


79 Fuiton-st., 273 Broadway, 77 East Broadway. N Y 


Soild also by Druggists generally throughout the United states and Canada. Price a 
rer buttie, SIX botties for $5 sun Holand & Co., Montreai ; Joun Musson, Quebec 
J. W. Brent, Kingston, S. T. Urquhart, Toronto; T. Birkle dlamilton, Canada; Agents 
the Propricturs by special appoluimen 

The public are respec quested to remember that itis Sands Sarsaparilia that 


as and is coastal! y ng such remarkabie cures of the most difficult Ciass of dis 
‘asesto which the human (rame is subject, and ask for Sand’s Sarsapa*ila, and take 
no other 


PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 

‘ EAD tie following testimoniaisin favor of PARR’S LIFE PILLS, which have been 
selected [rom hundreds of similar ones on account of their recent dates :— 
Extract of @ Letter from Mr. Sinclair Tousey, Postmaster of Josiin’s Corners, Madison 

County, N.Y. 


November 4th, 1844 

Messrs. Thomas Roberts & Co.—Gentiemen—l am requested to state to you, that Mr 
. W. Sturdevant, of Amsterdam, expresses his great satisfaction at the efficacy of 
Parr’s Life Pills Also, Mr.J. Paireniid, of Cazenovia in which opinion Mr. A Be\iamy, 
t Chittenango, aiso fully accords. Inueed,these Pills have superseded ai) others in 
New York state—they are not a brisk Pill, but ** slow and sure,” and | have never yet 
net wilhan instance where au invalid has persevered in taking them, that has vol deca 
cured of the most obstinate and long-standing dyspeptic diseases. 


(Signed) TOUSEY. 
Messrs. Thomas Roberts & Co —Gents—Having used Parr’s Life Pills on severa! oc- 
asions when attacked by violent bilious complaints, and having been fully satisfied of 
their efficacy, | beg leave injustice to you, as proprietors of the medicine, to testif 
much. yours respectiully, WM. H. HACKETT 


Loug Island, Nov. 9, I544. 


New York, Nov. 2, 1844 


Sir—As I have received so much benefit from the use of Parr s Life Pills, | tee 
juty | owe to this community, to make the facts in my case public | was afflicted tor 
15 years with dyspepsia and erysipelas I tried remedy afterremedy, but none appeared 
o afford me any reliet At last | was induced by a friend to iry a box of Parr’s Lile 
Pills, whic id, and betore had oxes | found greatrelief | have since 
aken three boxes more, and now th f mInyse.if perfect cured of the erve 

as,and great relieved the dy Judging from my own case. | sincere 


velteve Parr’s I he best medic: for the above complaints, and likewise 45 & 
amily medic yet » the public.—I remain, 
Yours respectfully, ELIZABETH #ARNES, No. 19 Sixth Avenue, N.Y. 


From our Agent wn Phaladelphia 
ASTONISHING CUE OF LIVER COMPLAINT 
Messrs. T. Roberts & Co.—Gentiemen— Having received the greatest benefit from the 
use of Parr’s Life Pilis,| can give yon my testimony in their favour without the least 
hesitation. For the las years I have been affiicted with 'he Liver Compiaint, and 
the pains Im my srde were great, attended with considerable cough. a stopping and 
mothering ia the throat; for three weeks before used the Pijls was compiete!y 
duced, and had become so weak as to be almost unable to walk; and | coule not sieep 
more than two hoursof a night, so completely was my system under the influence f 
nycompisint. | have spent ove: two hundred dollars for medical attendance, and 4 
the different kinds of medicines celebrated forthe cure of the Liver Complaint, without 
laving received any pr rmanent relief, and I can say sow that since ! have beet using 
Parr’s Life Pil's, | have been itn better health than | have experienced for the |#s! five 
years lam also stronger, | sle €p as cood as ever! did. and can walk any distance 
Any person who doubts these statements as incorrect, by inquiring of me sha 
-eive more particular information JOSEPH BARBOUR 
Poplar Lane, above Seventn Street, Spring Garden, Philadelphia 


Sold by the Proprietors, THOMAS ROBERTS & Co., 9 Crane Court. London, and 
117 Fulton Street, New York and by ali respectable Druggist« in the United States 

iS 

YOLD AND SILVER WATCHES, RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES, BY 

J.T. WILLISTON, Deaier in Watches, No 1 Courtiandt Street, Up-stairs, cor 
Broadway.—All Watches sold at this establishment, warranted to perform well, or the 
money refunded. Warches, Clucks Musical Boxes, and Jewelry, repaired in the be st 
nanner at the lowest prices. Arrangements have been made with Mr. Wm. A Gam- 
ble, whose reputation as watch repairer is un3zu'p»ssed, ha« ing been « ngaged for h ne 
years inthe most celebrated manufactories in Europe, enables him to repair the most 
complicated work that can be produced. 

ty Trade work promptly done on reasonable terms. T. J. WILLISTON, 

Nov 8-ly. No. 1 Courtlandt Street, Up Stairs. 


i LEXANDER WATSON, Notary Public and Commissioner of Deeds, Attorney 2nd 

| Counsellor at Law, Office No. 77 Nassau Street—House No. 426 Broome Street. 
Office hoursfrom 9 A.M.to6P.M. A.W will take Acknowledgments of 

|jand other instruments in allparts of the City, without any extra charge (My24#-ly. 
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